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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S 
| PERIODICALS. 


Macazine, Harprrer’s WEEKLY, and 


‘Tiarprr’s Bazar may be had for the years 1880, 


1881,and 1882. Those wishing to complete their 
tiles\awill please send in their orders without de- 
lay. It is Messrs. & Brotuers’ ¢nten- 
tion in future to keep the hack numbers for three 
years only. 


“The best weekly for children in America.”—Southwmestern 
Christian Advocate, New Orleans. 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 

Published February 27, contains a thrilling short story by Exot 
McCormick, entitled * Parwuce Joc” ; Chapters XX VTL and 
of the serial story “ Nan,” by Mrs, C. and another 
one of Jimmy Brown's exciting adventures, in connection with 


Traps.” 
There is an interesting article on “ Bible- Reading,” by the Rev. 


- CHarues H. Hatt, D.D., that will appeal to parents as well as to 


little folk ; Mr. James Payn, in the“ Peril and Privation” series, 


~~ contributes an-account of that terrible marine disaster, “ The Burn- 


ing of the “New Horn.” The boys will be greatly interested in 
* 4 Boy's Skating Match.” 
The artists represented in this Number are W. A. Rocers, Tavt- 


strcp, Mas. Jesstr Surpuenn, J. O..Davinson, E. J. Meeker, W. L. . 


Saepparp, and Howard Py Le. 


Harper’s Yorna Preor.e..... _...Per Year $1 50 


Young 
specimen copy of Narver’s Propie will be sent on re- 
ceipl of a threc-cent stamp. 


THE TARIFF DEBATE. 
FYHE debate upon the tariff has been very useful, 
although. from the first there was a general con- 
vietion that neither party in Congress really wished 
to take definite action. The use of the discussion has 
been its effect upon public opinion, for there is no 
doubt that the whole question of a tariff tax is better 
understood because of the long debate in Congress 
und in the press. There are many reasons why the 
actual interest in the subject upon the part of the gen- 
eral public seems so limited and languid. There isa 


great national debt to provide for,and it is agreed | 


that the money must be raised by indirect taxation. 
Tradition has accustomed the country to some form 
of protective tariff as the best means at once of pro- 


viding the money and of fostering American indus- 


try, so that the: proper principle of a revenue tariff is 
not only ill understood, but it is represented as hostile 
to American interests, and therefore unpatriotic. Un- 
der this policy great vested interests have grown up, 
and however unsound their basis may be, any sudden 
and radical change would be an injustice. These in- 
terests affect members of Congress like all other citi- 
zens, if not directly, then through their constituencies ; 
and it is observed that Representatives, of whatever 
views, are exceedingly loath to lessen the protection of 
the special manufacturing industries of their districts. 


' Moreover, the Jarger interests maintain powerful 


agencies at Washington to watch and work, so that a 
great tariff debate is merely a keen conflict between 
rival interests to secure their own advantage, rather 
than an attempt to provide for the payment of the ex- 
penses of the government by a tax wisely and equi- 
tably laid upon the whole body of citizens. — 

The advantage of the recent debate is that it has 
revealed this situation more clearly to the country. 
It is evident. that there is no general principle of ad- 
justing the tariff tax upon which its advocates are 
agreed. Thus the duty upon lumber is abolished one 
day and restored upon the next, and obviously the 
action is due to some kind of understanding or ‘*log- 
rolling” between various private interests, and is not 
determined by public considerations. The duty upon 
foreign books is stricken out, and that upon the ma- 
terial of book manufacture is retained. This is, of 
course, a discrimination against domestic industry. 
Good statesmanship, which is common-sense, would 
require that taxes under a tariff should not be laid in 
coutrayention of their declared purpose of favoring 
American industry. A glimmefing of this truth was 
presently vouchsafed, and the tax upon the foreign 
manufactured product was restored in a modified 
form. ‘The tariff also lays a tax upon foreign pic- 
tures, Which is a foul blow at American art, because 
by no possibility can a tax upon the works of RAPHAEL 
tend to produce an American RAPHAEL, while, should 
such a RAPHAEL appear, the tariff, by excluding the 
master-works of his art, obstructs the development 
of hts genius. The discussion also has undoubtedly 
helped to show more clearly to the general public 
that much of the money derived from the tariff tax 
is not devoted to payment of the public expenses, but 
only increases the profits of private enterprise. 

This enlightenment has not prompted a public de- 
sire to deal rashly with great interests, or to sacrifice 


‘can not at the same time raise wages and lower prices. 


! ar, wherever produced, and whether it has paid duty 
) or not, sells at the same price, quality considered. 


foreign sugar of equal quality, which pays two and a 


the production enormously, and to that extent dimin- 


‘ence to average compensation. But there is no doubt 


American industry to doubtful theories. But it has: 
unquestionably shown the fallacy of many of the-ar- 
guments upon which an inequitable system of taxa- 
tion has been maintained. The first and chief argu-— 
ment for that system, which is by far its most power- 
ful plea with the country, is that a change of principle | 
in laying the tariff tax would expose the highly paid 
industry of America to an unaided competition with 
the ill-paid labor of Europe, in which the American. 
workman would be reduced to the level of the foreign | 
pauper. But this involves a discussion of the real 


conditions that determine wages, and the facts upon. 
this point that have been elicited during the discussion — 
have been very striking, and are widely pondered. If_ 
in many protected industries wages are lower than in 
unprotected industries, it is plain that other reasons 
than protection must be found for high wages. And 
if protection enhances prices, which is its necessary 
result, it reduces the purchasing power of wages. It 


These interesting details and statistics have arrested 
public attention, while the obvious fact that the tariff 
tax produces a large surplus in the Treasury which | 
inevitably fosters extravagance and corruption, has — 
led to a general demand for a reduction of the revenue. 
That this demand will be satisfied is not clear, and 
that if a change in the tariff tax should be made it 
would leave it a more inequitable impost than at pre- 
sent is not impossible. But whether any change 
should be made or not, and whatever the change 
might be, there is no doubt that the country has gain- 
ed a clearer conception of the true principles of tariff 
taxation. Politically it would be a serious blunder 
for the Republicans who control Congress to adjourn 
without providing the relief which a Republican Pre- 
sident has recommended. Party policy requires that 
the Republicans shall provide such relief, and throw 
upon the Democrats the responsibility of delay and 
opposition. But as the session ends it is becoming a 
question whether some system of graduated ‘* horizon- 
tal” reduction of the revenue, by diminishing the rate 
of all duties by a specified rate per cent. annually, may 
not be adopted. 


THE MEXICAN TREATY. 


So little was known about the Mexican treaty, al- |. 


though it was alleged to affect radically certain great 
interests in this country, that Senator WINnDom did 
good service in procuring its publicity. A few facts 
may throw light upon some of the reasons and spe- 
cial objects of the treaty. The Southwestern system 
of railroads has Mexico.as its objective point. But 
there is very little business to be done with Mexico 
unless some means of promoting trade can be found. 
If, now, a scheme for stimulating sugar-growing in 
Mexico could be put in operation, whoever controlled 
the railroads leading from the Mexican cane fields to 
the refineries of St. Louis could repeat upon a larger 
scale the achievements of CLAUS SPRECKELS under the 
Hawaiian treaty. He buys his sugar in the Hawaiian 
islands, refines it in San Francisco, and sells it at the 
same price which is charged by other refiners who use 
only duty-paid sugar. The enormous profit between 
the prime cost and the sales price goes to the Hawai- 
ian planters, of whom SPRECKELS himself is the chief. 
Those profits are made at the cost of the people to 
whom these sugars are sold at a profit of perhaps $7 
per barrel, while a fair profit, such as our refiners re- 
alize, would be twenty or thirty cents per barrel. 
There can be only one price for sugar in the United 
States, and that is the cost of importing the duty-paid 
sugars, which form the bulk of our supplies. All sug- 


Thus Mexican sugar would sell at the same price as 
Louisiana sugar, and that sells at the same price as 


half cents per pound duty. That is to say, all buy- 
ers of sugar pay a price enhanced by two and a half 
cents, the present average rate of duty, which it is not 
proposed seriously to lower. The proposed Mexican 
treaty admits free of duty Mexican sugars of refining 
grades. This would give a bounty of from two to two 
and a half cents per pound to all Mexican sugar-plant- 
ers, Which would yield a profit of fully fifty per cent. 
upon the cost of production. This would stimulate 


ish the revenue, for the benefit of Mexican planters. 
The present high duty is maintained for the ben- 
efit of the Louisiana planters. On every barrel of 
refined sugar costing $20 the intrinsic value is $12, 
and the $8 represents the enhancement of cost by the 
iariff. The weight of this burden is suggested by 
Senator FRYE’s remark the other day that in some 
parts of the country the family expenditure for sugar 
is greater than that for flour. The Louisiana sugar- 
growers are fellow-citizens, and share the common 
responsibilities and burdens of the government. But 
why should so heavy a tax upon a prime necessity be 
laid for the benefit of Mexicans? That is the ques- 
tion suggested by this provision of the treaty. It is 
true that the treaty has but six years to run, and that 
all commercial treaties must be considered with refer- 


the exemption of his sugar from duty, and the Mex- 
ican planter would enjoy the same advantage upon a 
much larger seale. It is a bounty paid to foreign pro- 
ducers at the expense of American consumers, which is 


| certainly the least defensible kind of protection. But 


it is a kind that would be very agreeable to the lucky 


| railroad which should control the traffic. The Sen- 


ate has done wisely in publishing the treaty, which 
can now be fully and intelligently discussed. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


THE proper enforcement of the civil service reform 
act depends wholly upon the President, and there 
was very great and general interest to see what his 
course would be. The selection of the Commissioners 
was sure to show his feeling and purpose, and every 
sincere friend of reform perceives with the greatest 
pleasure that he has given the most conclusive evidence | 
of his entire good faith. He has intrusted the super- 
vision of the reformed system to its friends, and in so 
doing he has done what: he can to assure the success- 
ful operation of the act. : 

It must be peculiarly gratifying to Mr. Eaton that 


. upon the passage of the bill, in the preparation of 


which he took so important a part, his name was 
universally and instinctively mentioned as that of the 


man especially fitted for the position of Commission- 
-erf No man has greater knowledge of the subject, 


no one has devoted more thought to it, and he has the 
great advantage of a long and friendly acquaintance 
with the President, with whom he will be brought into 
close official connection. 

His colleagues, Mr. GREGORY, of Illinois, and Mr. 
THOMAN, of Ohio, the latter a personal and political 
friend of Senator PENDLETON, are both men of ability 
and distinction, and sincere friends of the reformed sys- 
tem. The President could have done nothing which 
would more closely commend him to the respect of 
the great body of intelligent American citizens than 
his action upon the subject of this reform, to which he 
was not believed to be especially friendly. His com- 
mand of that respect will be complete, if the view of 
the special correspondent of the Herald shall prove 
to be correct. In announcing the nominations of the 
Commission the correspondent says: 

“The plain meaning of these nominations is that the President 
puts the execution of the new law into the hands of its friends, 
with the strong desire that they shall make it successful. It is 
well known that he approves of the law, and it will be found that 
in important nominations hereafter to be made he will conform to 
the spirit of it, and give that aid and countenance to the labors of 
the Commissioners which will help them to its successful admin- 
istration. He has the determination to do all in his power to sep- 
arate the business of the government from mere partisan politics. 
Although he makes fewer professions than some of his predeces- 
sors, it is well known here that no President for many years has 
so constantly discouraged mere office-seeking. Nor have any of 
his recent predecessors so carefully administered the government 
on bnsiness principles, dealing with the subordinate places to be 
filled from a business and not from a mere partisan stand-point.” 


THE EDSON CHARTER. 


ONE of the most difficult and harassing of political 
problems is to devise a government for the city of | 
New York! which shall be simple, efficient, economic- 


al, and satisfactory. There is probably no great and — 


important nominally self-governing community in 
the world which has so little knowledge of its own 
government, and so little respect for it, as the city of 
New York, The general feeling of the most intelli- 
gent citizens is that no effort is of any use, and that 
the most reasonable and honest endeavor, like the Cit- 
izens’ movement of last autumn, is sure to be baffled by 


that the Hawaiian planter reaps the whole benefit of 


the bargains of other intelligent citizens, who are also 
warm partisans, like the leading Democrats, who last 
November deliberately ‘‘ made a deal” for the munici- 
pal government. The conduct of Mayor EDSON in 
making his appointments was universally condemned 
as a total surrender to Tammany Hall, which is the 
familiar head-quarters of city misrule, jobbery, and 
corruption: But, notwithstanding this, the Mayor has 
prepared a charter which is, upon the whole, and with 
certain modifications, the best charter which has been 
suggested for the actual situation in the city. 

The vice of the city charters generally is a diffu- 
sion of responsibility until it is lost. This of course 
is the object of knaves in preparing such an instru- 
ment. The virtue of the Epson charter is that it 
concentrates and defines responsibility. It gives the 
Mayor power to appoint the heads of departments, 
and to remove them under certain conditions. This 
is the central idea of the charter. It makes the May- 
or a very powerful officer, and individually responsi- 
ble to the citizens for the government of the city. It 
grants, in fact,an enormous power. But it is not for 
that reason to be opposed if it be properly guarded. 
The necessary restraint is not to be sought, however, 
in such a body as the Board of Aldermen, which in no 
just sense represents the people of New York. A de- 
cent and honorable man may sometimes be found in 
that body.“ But the wonder in regard to such an Al- 
derman is that of King GEorGE about the apple and the 
dumpling—how came he to be elected? The history of 
municipal administration, when its executive agents 


|are practically appointed by such a body, is notorious. 


But in the present situation when a Mayor is elected 
as the agent of a party for an administration of af- 
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fairs into which party 
ly and can not properly enter, the result of absolute- 


ly unrestrained power would be to aggravate and ex- 
tend every kind of party abuse; and as the Election 
Bureau, with all other municipal affairs, would be un- 
der his sole direction, and as the result of the election 
in the State often depends upon the returns in the 
city, it is of the highest public importance that every 


reasonable safeguard be provided against the possible» 


abuse of the power. 
This restraint is to be found in proper barriers 


against a partisan misuse of the power, and to this end 
the whole body of subordinates should be appointed 
solely upon proof of merit and fitness, and the heads 
of departments should be appointed only after due 
public notice of such intention, and removed only aft- 
er similar notice and fair hearing. This is substan- 
tially what Mr. EaTon suggested to the Legislative 
committee, and Professor DWIGHT proposed that the 
new powers should be intrusted only to a Mayor who 
should be elected after the adoption of the charter, 
and he thought also that there were some departments 
which should have more than one head. The Epson 
charter, with proper modifications of the kind that we 
have mentioned, would be an admirable instrument; 
and as complete irresponsibility and partisan abuse 
run mad have been tried with disastrous results, it is 
now the part of wisdom to try a municipal system of 
concentrated and well-defiicd responsibility, and great 
but wisely restrained executive power. : 


DRAM-DRINKING IN NEW YORK. 


AT a meeting of prominent citizens the other evening it 
was resolved to make another effort to lessen the public 
temptation to drunkenness in New York. The Temperance 
Society of the Episcopal Church has been very active in this 
movement, and Mr. KR. GRAHAM gave some statistics at the 
meeting which are worthy of consideration. | 

In the city of New York there are 10,075 liquor stores, or 
one to every 125inhabitants. Ofall arrests made in the city, 
63.05 per cent. are for drunkenness or for disorder produced 
by drunkenness. In one block in the Bowery, out.of seven- 
teen houses, there are eleven which are used as saloons, and 
fifteen of the eighteen members of the Board of Aldermen 
are in the liquor interest. The meeting resolved to calla 
public meeting at Chickering Hall to urge a reduction in 
the number of liquor shops, and the enforcement of the law 
forbidding the sale of liquor to minors and drunkards. 

It is only by such steady persistence in well-doing that 
the cause is advanced. Those whose reflection upon the 
subject is exhausted by the assertion that people will drink, 
und that you can’t help it, misstate the fact, because there 
are many ways in which you can help it. The account of 
the result of permitting universal free drinking in Switzer- 
land which we recently published shows®conclusively how 
much may be done by judicious regulations to diminish ex- 
cessive dram-drinking. Those who assert that you can’t 
make people virtuous by law also entirely mistake the en- 
terprise on hand. It is not propesed to undertake that 
work, but, by making public drinking more difficult, to less- 
en its extent. If you can’t make people virtuous by law, 
you can by law diminish the temptation to drink and the 
opportunity. This is the humane and perfectly feasible 
purpose which the meeting and the movement are intended 
to promote. 


A PITIFUL CALAMITY. 


THERE could be no more pitiful story than that of the 
catastrophe in the Fourth Street Roman Catholic parochial 
school, nor any guilt more obvious than that of the author- 
ities, whoever they may be, who allowed seven hundred 
children to be daily immured in sueh a trap as the school 
building, with its narrow and winding staircases, its pas- 
sages scarcely a yard wide, and its flimsy stair railing, 
proves to have, been. | 

Among these appalling disasters by fire, which are fast 
becoming a national disgrace, this one is the most sorrow- 

ful because of the tender age of the victims. No tale so 
heart-rending has been told for many a day. It is a ghast- 
ly satire upon adults who undertake to direct the educa- 
tion of children that the children perish horribly from the 
want of the most obvious care in providing for their ac- 
commodation. Those who would stuift a crowd into a Black 
Hole are not fit to teach hygiene, and those who would se 
neglect the plainest precautions as necessarily to imperil 
hundreds of young lives are not fit to have any care of 
children. 

This terrible event should lead to a thorough inspection 
of all the public-school buildings, to make them really se- 


cure at any expense, and it should be made a criminal 


offense to build any school which is not a tire-proof luild- 
Ing. Fire-escapes are of little use in any crowded build- 
ing. It must be fire-proof. 


THE SIGNAL OFFICE. 


THE letters printed in the Congressional Record by Mr. 
BELTZHOOVER in regard to the Weather Signal Office have 
naturally excited general attention. His speech substan- 
tially accuses General HAZEN of a misuse of funds appro- 
priated for the service of the bureau by devoting them to pro- 
curing a factitions expression of publie favor toward keeping 
the bureau under military control. General HAZEN, in reply, 
without a direct and specific denial, declared the charges 
to be due to the malevolence of a discharged employé, and 
he asked the Secretary of War to request a Congressional 
Investigation. The Secretary very perly replied that 
the question raised by the charges was not the efficiency 


of the Signal Bureau, but the fidelity of certain officers of 


the army connected with the Bureau, and that that was a 
question for a military court of inquiry.. 

__ General Hazen demurred, and renewed his request for a 
Senatorial investigation on the ground of a pending propo. 


€ 


considerations do not natural- 


has revealed. 


sition to transfer the bureau to the Interior Department. 
To this the Secretary in an admirable letter rejoined that 
it would be unbecoming in any department to suggest to 


either House of Congress how to pursue its inquiries. But 
as the conduct of ofticers of the army was questioned, and 
as General HAZEN agreed that there must be an investiga- 
tion, if General HazEN himself did not demand a court of 
inquiry, the Secretary would advise the President to sum- 


mon one. 
Neither in the eka published by Mr. BELTZHOOVER nor 
in his correspondencé with the Secretary of War does Gen- 
eral HAZEN appear’to advantage; and it will not be easy 
for him to show how money appropriated for the work of 
his bureau could be properly applied to pay the expenses 
of an agent to produce an apparent expression of public 
opinion. 


THE LAND LEAGUE AND THE. 
ASSASSINATIONS., 

Ir is unjust to hold a country or a people responsible for 
the crimes of individuals, and although the London Times 
insinuates and a Tory lord implies that Mr. PARNELL and 
the Land Leagne may have supplied the money for the as- 
sassination plot in Dublin, something more than shrugs and 
hints will be necessary to show that men like Jusrin Mc- 
CaRTHY and MICHAEL DAVITT connive at the most das- 
tardly murder. 

The tragedy of the foul crime in the Phenix Park is not 
so much that a dozen or more brutish men should be found 
among Irishmen willing to commit a murder at once so 
atrocious and so useless, as that assassination should be 
deliberately organized in Ireland against the members of a’ 
British government which is honestly and conspicuously 
friendly to Ireland. Among all Englishmen, none have 
shown a-more sympathetic and sincere desire to relieve 
Irish injustice and distress than Mr. Forster, and Mr. 
FORSTER Was designed to be the first victim for whom the 
knite of Irish assassination was sharpened. Mr. 
wn Mr. Bricur have proved in a hundred ways their good- 
will to the Irish people, and it is they and the Government 
of which they were members who have been most fiercely 
denounced as tyrannical and oppressive. 

They have not, indeed, advocated absolute Lrish inde- 
pendence. But if every Englishman is to be treated as 
a deadly enemy to Ireland who does not accept the policy 
of the Irish “ irreconcilables,” nothing but relentless civil 
war can ever settle the difference between the islands. 
The Land League, we are confident, can not be held respon- 
sible for the ghastly acts which the examination at Dublin 
Yet the League and its orators have been 
too willing to make appeals and to point to conclusions 
which might be readily perverted by ignorant, passionate, 
and criminal adherents. O’CONNELL never permitted him- 
self to be misunderstood. . He was content to wage a peace- 
ful agitation. He denounced any other kind. Young Ire- 
land, on the other hand, meant war if necessary, and did 
not conceal its purpose. The Land League has lacked a 
masterful control, and it is inevitably discredited by crimes 
of which it was doubtless innocent. Hereafter when Irish- 
men living in this country are asked to give money, let them 
have self-respect enongh to insist upon knowing for what 
purpose the money is given. It is shameful to think that 
American gifts may have promoted the wanton murders in 
the Phwnix Park. 


—— 


GEORGE DAWSON. 


WITH a great funeral, and with a great concourse of 
mourners who were not near Albany, GEORGE DAWSON was 
buried, and over the grave of no “newspaper man” could 
more general and hearty sorrow be breathed.. He was a 
man of strong, sturdy, simple, and aftectionate nature; of 
unwasted enthusiasms and cheerful faith; a warm-heart- 
ed, high-minded, upright, and generous boy at seventy. A 
printer and editor and publisher, sagacious and faithful 
and efficient ; a courageous and independent citizen ; in his 
own Scotch word, a “ winsome” comrade; honest and most 
modest—he will be remembered not only with respect, but 
with affection, by those who saw him little, and who did not 
intimately know him, but who could not meet him without 
recognizing a genuine man. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue already magnificent picture-gallery of Mr. Wittiam H. Van- 
DERBILT, at Fifty-first Street and Fifth Avenue, is about to be en- 
larged by an addition, fifty-five feet long and thirty-four feet wide, 
which will take the place of the present aguare//e room. The wall 
spaces beliind the pictures are to be covered with silk stuff in tap- 
estry colors, and ‘the frieze above them will show an arcade in 
carved and costly woods. Directly behind the present. gallery, and 
opening from it, a conservatory of iron, with walls of colored tiles, 
is to be erected, the dimensions being thirty-six feet by twenty-two. 
When these improvements are completed, the visitor who stands 
in the bav-window of the drawing-room on Fifth Avenue and looks 
thence across that room, across the hall; across the picture-gallery, 
and across the conservatory, will have a superb view one hundred 
and fifty feet long. 

—The late Professor AtwaTER, of Princeton College, was a man 
of such commanding physical proportions as might have entitled 
him to membership in the Club of the Titans. He had the knack 
of keeping order in the class-room by impressing his students with 
a profound respect for his possibilities as a disciplinarian. One 
look out of his penetrating and unimpassioned eyes was sufficient 
to quell the first inclination to mischief on the part of the boys. 
His administrative capacity was the admiration of the business 
men among the trustees of the institution. Of late years he was 
eften spoken of among the faculty as the probable successor of 
President McCosu. 

—The readers of Harprr’s Youne Propre will be delighted to 
learn that a new serial story by their favorite author Mr. James 
Ortts is to begin in the next number of that paper, published March 
6. The story is called “ The Raising of the ‘ Pearl,’ and narrates 
the adventures of a party of boys who, under the supervision of a 
genial old sailor, succeed in pumping out and raising a steam-yachit 
that had been sunk off the coast of Florida, and afterward make a 
cruise in the recovered craft, meeting with thrilling adventures. 
It is finely illustrated by W. P. SyypEr. 

—Mr. Juttan Hawtuorne has nearly finished the conclusion to 


his novel, Fortune's Fool, for which the readers of an English 


magazine have been waiting: We understand that the novel in 


its complete form was sent to the magazine and paid for before 
its first part had been published. But the author, having had a 
new idea with respect to the termination of the story, asked for 
the return of the lust pages of his MS., and when he had received 
them proceéded to rewrite and multiply them. Unfortunately the 
new MS. never reached its destination, and Mr. Hawrnorne thinks 
that it must have been lost in the mails. As soon as he could 
overcome his disappointment and vexation he began for the third 
time the conclusion of the novel, which will be forwarded to Lon- 


don in a few days. 


—The Rev. Dr. Murpock, Secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Union, says that there are 500,000 professing Christians in India, 
300,000 in Africa, 80,000 in the Society and Philippine islands, 
50,000 in China, and about 5000 in Japan. 

—Lieutenant-Commander Gorkincr, of the United States nayy, 
has embarked in the business of building ships, after seventeen 
vears’ experience in commanding them. To have been only a lier- 
tenant-commander for so long a time as that is, he. declares, “ not 
calculated to make an ambitious man contented with his lot.” 

—According to Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., Parliament has a far 
greater proportion now than formerly of members whose only 
claim to political distinction is the possession of large wealth, so 
that the history of England offers another of the many instances 
in which the growth of democratic institutions has been aecompa- 
nied by the retrogression of democratic principles. — 

—King Humpenrt of Italy rides in the streets of Rome in a T-cart, 
and is his own driver. When his Queen is with him, the roval 
pair appear in an unpretentions victoria without the usual eseort 
of soldiery. 

—The street-cleaning contractor in the first district of New York 
city estimates that to keep all the streets of this town as clean as 
Broadway between Seventeenth and Twenty-second streets is kept 
by private persons would cost &6,000,000 annually. 

—The Rev. Dr. G. H. Hoventon, rector of the Church of tlie 
Transfiguration, better known as the “ Little Church around the 
Corner,” has long befriended the most unfortunate among’ his fel- 
low-men. No one, he says, whatever his or her life may have been, 
is ever refused attention or relief when applying to that churelh ; 
and this fact, he adds, must have been known to, the sacrilegious 
thieves who recently stole from the chancel some pieces of the 
communion service. 

—*‘ As a landed proprietor,” says Prince Bismarck, “I do all in 
my power to support the observance of Sunday, but I would not 
have people legally compelled to keep the day rigidly, There 
ought to be no ordinary work on Sundays; and I think so not so 
much on account of the Scriptural command, but because men 
must have time for proper repose.” 3 

—The following telegram was sent from this city to Baireuth 
on the 17th of February: “To Frau Ricuarp WaGyner: The New 
York Philharmonic Society hereby expresses heart-felt condolence, 
and mourn a loss so irretrievable.” It is one of very many of 
similar import from this side of the water. ; 

—The latest biography of WiLL1am Penn describes those earlier » 
Cavalier days of the “founder of Pennsylvania” when he gave 
offense to some honest souls by the “ vanity of his French garb, 
and his affected manner of speech and gait.” 

—A new translation of what Crrstas, the Greek historian, wrote 
about ancient India recalls to a reviewer the opinion long ago ex- 
pressed by Lucian that Crestas “ wrote about India and its inhab- 
itants what he neither saw himself nor heard from the report of 
others”—a charge sometimes made even against some modern 
historians. 

—Miss Scsan B. Antuony, before leaving for England, was hon- 
ored with a reception in the parlor of a church in Philadelphia. 
“T have known nothing,” she said, “during the last thirty years, 
save the struggle for human rights on this continent. If it had 
been men who had been disfranchised and denied their legal 
rights, I believe I should have devoted my life precisely as I have.” 

—QOur esteemed contemporary the London Atheneum describes 
Mr. Exint Vepper, the author of the masterly cartoon of “ Samson” 
in HarpPer’s Curistoas, as “a Burne-Jones, Decacrorx, and Lereu- 
TON rolled into one, with a dash of Mr. W. B. Ricuwenp.” 

—A Zulu king, savs a late writer, must have fallen very low in- 
deed when he has to listen to such language as one of the chiefs is 
reported to have held to Cetrywayo. He informed the restored 
monarch that, having come back with his hands clean, it was to be 
hoped that he would keep them so. The chief would probably 
insist on judging for himself of the condition of his sovereign’s 
hands, and acting accordingly. It is manifestly impossible: for an 
English government to put a Zulu chief on the throne and support 
him there, and yet let him govern according to the old barbarous 
methods. 

—lIn a recent lecture in Boston Mr. Jons Ketty began by an- 
nouncing that “it is a natural curiosity that prompts us to inquire 
what our grandparents were.” 

—Of Mr. W. Hamitton Gripson’s Jighways and pub- 
lished by Harper & Broturrs, the London Academy says: * Faney 
to yourself a TuHorrav, who has read beth Darwin and Rrskry, 
and who has learned to use the pencil of Brrker Foster; to this 
add the finest workmanship of the American school of engraving, 
and all the luxury of the richest paper and the clearest type, and 
vou may form some idea of the handsome book before us. At first 
it attracted only by the rare delicacy of its drawings, which repro- 
duce with unrivalled truth the exquisite tracery of vegetation, and 
the ‘ebon and ivory’ of Nature’s shadows. A good éxample of this 
may he seen on the cover. But when we discovered that the art- 
ist is also the author, we began to read, and we found ourselves 
unable to stop till we got to the end... .We feel that we have here, 
far more than in most American books, a genuine. product of 
the soil.” 

—A colossal statue of bronze, nine feet high, will be erected in 
one of the-public squares of Boston in honor of Wittram Lioyp 
Garkison. The work has been intrustéd to Mr. Orin L. Warner, 
of .this city, who undoubtedly will give us something as fine in its 
way as the Farracet statue by Mr. St. GavpENs, | 

—The burning of the old Havana steam-ship Morro Castle. at 
Charleston, South Carolina, recalls her eventful voyage from Ha- 
vana to New York in the winter of 1872, when she was under com- 
mand of Captain Tuomas §. Curtis, now of the Saratoga. A ter- 
rible storm, amounting almost to a cyclone, swept the ocean, and 
the stanch ship was tossed about like a cockle-shell on the tre- 
mendous seas. It was almost impossible for the passengers tu 
keep in their berths, and many of the ladies were tied to the sofas 
in the pain saloon as the only.means of procuring them rest. To 
add to the terrors of the storm, the supply of coal began to run 
low, and Captain Curtis resorted to the device of burning sugar to~ 
keep up the furnace fires. The passengers knew afterward that 
he had little hope of saving the ship, but during the storm he was 
always calm, self-possessed, and cheerful. On the fourth. night of 
the storm the writer of this paragraph remembers that he came 
into the eabin about twelve o'clock, and announced that in two 
hours the Highland lights would be visible. It seemed ineredible 
that he should know this, for since the beginning of the storm he 
had run by dead-reckoning only. But at two o’clock a commotion 
on deck called up every one who was able to stand, and there were 
the two lights, which some of us had never hoped to see again, 
gleaming dimly through the storm. The passengers will always 
hold in grateful remembrance the name of him whose courage and 
good seamanship brought them safely home through that perilous 


| voyage. 


| 
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The actual conversion 


‘ tle fellows, to svmpa- 


‘artificial method just 
as_ strong, healthy 
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THE NEW YORK FANCIERS’ CLUB SHOW. 


A Faint tapping could be heard as from the interior of one of a 
number of ‘that lay recently in one of the compartments of 
an artificial incubator in Madison Square Garden. The annual 
exhibition of the New York Fanciers’ Club was in progress, and 
the incubator was one of its chief attractions. An attendant who 
heard the call from the interior of the shell tapped on the exterior 
in response. A bit of the white shell fell away. A tiny yellow 
beak pushed its way through the opening, and was followed by a 
fuzzy ball of pale yellow mounted on two deeper yellow legs. The 
new-comer blinked at the strong light in the Garden, said “ Good- 
morning” to a world of poultry shows and competition fur prizes, 
cocked its head saucily, and looked with a mingled air of aston- 
ishment and disgust at the shell from which it had just emerged. 
With a spiteful little kick, the old home was discarded forever by 
the stripling, who then set itself.to making the acquaintance of 
others of its kind, who had entered into this vale of tears after the 
same fashion. A half-hour later it was watching as curiously as 


were the throng of 


‘spectators about the 


i cubator another 
chicken make its ad- 
vent into the world. _ 


of egg into chicken 
was as great 2 curios- 
ity to it as to the thou- 
sands who watched 
the process day after 
day during the con- 
tinuance of the exhi- 
bition. 

“Queer, isn’t it? 
Raised for the mar- 
ket, I suppose,” re- 
marked a_ broker, 
who was an interest- 
ed spectator. Every 
one turned to look at 
the chicks, The lit- 


thizing eyes, seemed 
awe-stricken. Their 
anxiety was seeming- 
ly relieved when a 
fancier remarked : 
“Hardly,sir. They're 
from choice eggs. 
From hens with pedi- 
grees as long as those 
of any of your race- 
horses. A yearfrom 
now you may see 
those little fellows 
proudly occupying 
coops over yonder, 
and competing for 
silver cups or money 
sweepstakes. When 
incubators first came 
into use, they were 
used exclusively for - 
raising chickens for 
the market, so as to 
give your New York = 4 
ens and broilers all . 
the vear round. Fan- 
ciers have found it 
possible, however, to 
raise chickens by this 


children are raised on 
the bottle. It’s a 
great invention; helps 
the farmer and fan- 
cier to make money 
more rapidly than 
they could otherwise. 
Besides, you see, it 
saves ‘ wear and tear’ 
on the hens. They 
don't nave to waste 
their. time sitting, 
and can keep at their 
legitimate business— 
laying eggs.” The 
advocate of artificial 
breeding led the way 
to a coop of huge 
Cochins. As tenderly 
as his wife would 
handle her babe, he 
took from the coop 
a handsome cocker- 
el. “Weighs twelve 
pounds, and is not 
quite a year old,” he 
remarked, Hand- 
some, isn’t he? Was 
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position between the two in size, and more modestly clothed with 
plamage. Could the parent birds of all domestic fowls think as 
they saw their descendants, ranging in size from the tiny strutting 
bantam of a pound weight to the huge Brahmin of fifteen pounds, 
they would at once, and unquestioningly, accept as true the theory 
of evolution. They would also be very proud that their descend- 
ants were such handsome creatures. The perfection of comb and 
wattle; the regularity and beauty of hackle, wing, and tail fea- 
thers; the graceful top-knots of the French and Polish breeds ; 
the sweeping leg feathers of the Asiatics—all the results of inter- 
breeding—would fill their hearts with as much pride as do the rich 
and showy costumes of a little one at a children’s carnival the 
hearts of their parents. The.disarranged and generally disorgan- 
ized plumage of the frizzles, which seems to be determined to grow 
the wrong way, and the lack of tail feathers in the rumpless, would 
as certainly give rise to the New England cackle, “ How shiftless !"’ 
as would the sight of the bantam the query, “ Have we evoluted 
backward ¥” 

The exhibition was a breeders’ triumph. The perfection of de- 


Years of labor have been necessary to produce in their perfec. 
tion the marked characteristics of each class of poultry and pigeons 


shown, Especially is this true of the pigeons where mating and 
matching to procure some abnormal growth is a work carried 
‘through a series of years, the mere thought of which would be 
isufficient to appall the novice who would undertake to produce like 
iresults, or equally successful ones in another direction. Is it a 
‘wonder, then, that rival fanciers, when interviewing judges, some- 
times assume such a warlike aspect as that given by our artist to. 


the birds themselves who are rival competitors for honors ? 


ENGLISH EPITAPHS. 


IN a cemetery near Windsor this verse of Holy Scripture ap- 


pears on a head-stone beneath the name of a man who died, ad- 
vanced in years : 


Behold, I come as a thief. 

Given thus without any context the first suggestion is that the 
} deceased says to the 

passer-by, “ Behold, I 

come as a thief!’ 


One requires some 
time and somethought 
fully to take in the 
object of this epitaph, 
if one may call it so, 
which is, doubtless, to 
act as a warning to 
those now living, as 
we may suppose it 
once acted to the dead 
man at our feet. 
AMr.CharlesLamb, 
not theEliawithwhom 
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ENREO FABBITS 


marked 95 points out | 
of a possible 190 by ‘ 
the judges, and has & 
been rated even high- 
er at former shows, 
He was raised in an 
incubator, and nursed 
by an artificial mo- 
ther. I used to raise 
all my exhibition birds in the natural way; now I use the artificial 
method principally. The results seem to be as good in one way 
as in the other. That invention makes chicken-raising with profit 
a possibility, and saves us a deal of troub!e.” 

Had a wild cock and hen from India or Java, the progenitors of 
the domestic fowl, been introduced into the Garden last week, they 
would hardly have recognized their descendants in the improved 
or evoluted chicken. The cackle and crow would have -had a 


SKETCIiES 


. Somewhat familiar sound, but there the resemblance would have 


ceased. In character and plumage there would have been as wide 
a difference between the wild and the domestic fowl as between 


the Puritan fathers and their gav descendants who make Boston 


a fashionable as well as a cultured city. The Puritan crops out 
occasionally in the honest farmer of Eastern Massachusetts, and 
the peculiarities of the Puritan chicken, so to speak, are repro- 
duced in two of the hundreds of recognized fancy breeds. One is 
the red-pyle game, the other its reproduction in miniature, the red- 
pyle game bantam. The progenitors would be found to occupy a 


AT THE NEW YORK FANCIERS’ CLUB SHOW.—By Cc 


sirable qualities in a fowl—beauty of form and color, solidity of 
flesh, and egg-producing qualities—secmed to even the practiced eve 
to have been attained in the Plymouth Rocks, the Cochins, Brah- 
mins, Leghorns, and Spanish. Perfection of plumage and pride 
was reached in the crested Houdans:and Polish, the pugnacious 
games, and the snobbish bantams, 

No less attractive than the poultry, and no less perfect, from a 
breeder’s stand-point, was the exhibition of pigeons. The English 
carrier, with its curiously wattled head and beak ; the pouter, with. 
its balloon-like neck often expanded with air until the curious pro- 
tuberance rivalled in size the body of the bird; the jacobins and 
nuns, with hoods of feathers; the fan-tail, with its never-resting 
but always-swaying head and neck and wealth of snowy-white, fan- 
like tail feathers; the yet more restless tumbler, with its curious 
predilection for somersaults ; and the fragile ring-dove, with ring 
of black set into the pure white or soft dove-color of the neck 


_plumage—combined to form, even in the setting of rough cages, a 


picture of unusual beauty. 


and for whomwe have 
laughed and_ wept, 
sleeps beneath an epi- 
taph of which even 
the authors of the 
words of comic songs 
might be ashamed: 
Here lies the body of 
wor Charles Lamb, 
Killed by a tree that 
fell slap bang, 
Great grief was 
caused to an aged 
widow by the refusal 
of a clergyman to al- 
low her to have in- 
scribed the lineswhich 
her husband had writ- 
ten for himself: =, 


earthly wars 
A sergeant of the 8th 

Hnsears ; 

He lies confined in nar- 
row borders, 

Here to wait till fariher 
orders. 

Here is an inscrip- 
tion in the burying- 
ground of St. Peter’s 
Church, near Broad- 
stairs : 

In me of M’ Rich‘ 
oy 
(called the Kentish Sam- 


ho died May 8 
who died Ma 174 
aged 61.’ 
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Herculean Hero, famed 
for strength, 

At last lies here his 
breadth and length, 
See how the mighty 

man is fallen! 

To death ye strong and 

. weak are all one, 

And the same judgment 
doth befall 

Goliath great as David 
small. 

Richard Joy is lik- 
ened to Samson, Her- 
cules, and Goliath all 
in a breath. 

Who will not won- 
der at and admire the 
skill, the originality, 

‘of the genius whose 
brain furnished him 
with the means of 
putting into verse the 
sad event which he 
has thus recorded ? 


The =e day ap- 
pointed was, 
The clothes 
| provided ; 
But ere the wedding 


After this instance 
of a poet’s ingenuity 
in overcoming the ex- 
igencies and difficul- 
ties of rhyme, it may 
be as well to point out 


| ‘ how another genius 

: . did not overcome but 

evaded similar diffi- 

culties. The follow- 


ing appears in a chureh-yard in Devonshire, and Devonshire men 
pride themselves on their indomitable energy and pluck : | 
Here lies John Meadow 
Who passed away like a shadow. 


4 N.B.—Hie name wae Field, 
but it would not rhyme. 


epitaph—puzzling because either the lady was very 


thin, or the bung-hole unusually large—is the following: 
i In memory of 
ay 1st. 1, 
eb, 4th. . arch Qt. 
Marihay born g7th, died 1st. 1800 
3 "Twas as she tript from cask to cask 

In at a Bung-hole quickly fell 
Suffocation was her task 

She had no time to say farewell. 


Ann Collins died Sept. 11th 1801 Btatis 49. 


Here lies at rest from _ 


\ WHILE YOU WAI T. 
/ died ened and she 
\\ \ dead. 
ri TOF 
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NEW ORLEANS LEVEES. . 


Tue broad levees which protect the city of 
New Orleans against the assaults of the Mis- 
sissippi are crowded day and night by pictur- 
esque and motley throngs of people, repre- 
senting every phase of sea-faring and river 
life. The scene is bewildering to a stranger ; 
and our artist, who has endeavored to convey 
a pictorial idea of it, confesses that he was at 
a loss to know what to choose from the amaz- 
ing variety of incidents and characiers that 
passed in a continually changing panorama 
before his eyes,” 

Even by night the levees present scenes of 
bustling aétivity. New Orleans is far ahead 
of most Northern cities in the use of the 
electric light. Even dingy back streets and 
narrow alleys are illuminated by its power- 
ful rays, and it is not uncommon to find the 
brilliantly lighted globe of glass swinging in 
front of some picturesque tumble-down shop, 
which doesn’t look as if its whole stock 
would be valued at more than a hundred 
dollars or two. As many portions of the city, 
especially the older streets, are wonderfully. 
pictaresque and quaint, the electric illumina- 
tion produces effects which are nowhere else 
observable. - 

Along the levees the electric lights are sus- 

nded in rows from high poles, affording a 
broadly diffused light, by means of which the 
business of loading and unloading the ships, 
stermboats, and other craft is carried on with 
as much facility as by day. Some of the 
globes are variously colored, to designate dif- 
ferent localities. Our artist made his sketch 
on a clear night, in order to show the busy 
scene to the best advantage, and eonvey an 
idea of the extent and variety of the work 
carried on after sunset along the river-front; 
but there are nights when the heavy sea-fog 
comes sweeping up, like a gray wall, obscur- 
ing all the shipping and enveloping the lev- 
ees. The effect is then wonderfui. Every- 
thing wears an uncertain, weird, and ghostly 
appearance. Doxrt would have revelled in 
these scenes, where he would have found sub- 
jects for his pencil as marvellously quaint and 
picturesque as in any of the older portions of 
Paris or London. 

What her great dikes are to Holland the 
levee is to New Orleans. Without this enor- 
mous embankment, fifteen feet wide at the 
top and extending for two hundred miles 
above and fifty below the city, her streets 
would be subject to inundation every spring. 
The author of “ Hudibras” described Holland 
in humorous verse as “a country that draws 
fifty feet of water,” where people “do not 
live, but go on board.” The description 
might have applied in some degree to the New 
Orleans of earlier times ; but engineering skill 

and a judicious outlay of money, applied to 
the*goustruction of the levee,and an exten- 
sive etemn of drainage, have made it one of 
the mést healthful and pleasant cities of 
America. 
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SUNRISE ON THE LEVEE. 


A LEVEE AT NIGHT—ELECTRIC-LIGHT ILLUMINATION. 
SKETCHES ON THE LEVEES, NEW ORLEANS—By J. O. Davipson. 
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THE THREE STRANGERS. 


Avrnos or “ Far rrom Crown,” “A 
Laoproran,” ETO. 
$ 


I. 


‘Amone the few features of agricultural Eng- 
land which retain an appearance but little modi- 
fied by the lapse of centuries may be reckoned 
the high, grassy, and furzy downs, coombs, or 
eweleases, as they are indifferently called, that 
fill a large-area of certain counties in the south 
and southwest. If any mark of human occupa- 
tion is met with hereon, it usually takes the form 
of the solitary cottage of some shepherd. 

Fifty years ago such a lonely cottage stood on 
such a down, and may possibly be standing there 
now. In spite of its loneliness, however, the spot, 


’ by actual measurement, was not more than five 


wiles from a county town. Yet what of that? 
Five miles of irregular upland, during the long 
inimical seasons, with their sleets, snows, rains, 
and mists, afford withdrawing space enough to 
isolate a Timon or a Nebuchadnezzar ; much less, 
in fair weather, to please that less repellent tribe, 
the poets, philosophers, artists, and others who 
“conceive and meditate of pleasant things.” 
Some old earthen camp or barrow, some clump 
of trees, at least some starved fragment of an- 
cient hedge, is usually taken advantage of in the 
érection of these forlorn dwellings. But in the 
present ease such a kind of shelter had been 
disregarded. Higher Crowstairs, as the house 
was called, stood quite detached and undefended. 
The only reason for its precise situation seemed 
to be the crossing of two foot-paths at right an- 
gles hard by, which may have crossed there and 
thus for a good five hundred years. The house 
was thus exposed to the elements on all sides. 
Bat though thé wind up here blew unmistakably 
when it did blow, and the rain hit hard whenever 
it fell, the various weathers of the winter season 
were not quite so formidable on the coomb as 


they were imagined to be by dwellers on low 


ground. The raw rimes were not so pernicious 
as in the hollows, and the frosts were scarcely 
so severe. When the shepherd and his family 
who tenanted the house were pitied for their suf- 
ferings from the exposure, they said that upon 
the whole they were less inconvenienced by “ wuz- 
zes and flames” (hoarses and phlegms)than when 
they had lived by the stream of a snug neighbor- 
ing valley. 

The night of March 28, 182-, was precisely one 
of the nights that were wont to call forth these ex- 
pressions of commiseration. The level rain-storm 
smote walls, slopes, and hedges like the cloth- 
vard shafts of Senlac and Créey. Such sheep 
and out-door animals as had no shelter stood with 
their buttocks to the wmd ; while the tails of lit- 
tle birds trying to roost on some scraggy thorn 
were blown inside out like umbrellas. The gable 
end of the cottage was stained with wet, and the 
eaves-droppings flapped against the wall. Yet 
never was commiseration for the shepherd more 


misplaced. For that cheerful rustic was enter- - 


taining a_large party in glorification of the chris- 


- tening of his second girl. 


The guests had arrived before the rain began 
to fall, and they were all now assembled in the 
chief or living room of the dwelling. A glance 
into the apartment at eight o'clock on this event- 
ful evening would have resulted in the opinion 
that it was as cozy and comfortable a nook as 
could be wished for in boisterous weather. Thie 
calling of its inhabitant was proclaimed by a 
number of hi. !y polished sheep crooks without 
stems that were hung ornanientally over the fire- 
place, the curl of each shining crook varying from 
the antiquated type engraved in the patriarchal 
pictures of old family Bibles to the most approved 
fashion of the last local sheep fair. The room 
was lighted by half a dozen candles, having wicks 
only a trifle smaller than the grease which envel- 
oped them, in candlesticks that were never used 
but at high days, holidays, and family feasts. The 
lights were scattered about the room, two of them 
standing on the chimney-piece. This position of 
candles was in itself significant. Candles on the 
chimney-piece always meant a party. 

On the hearth, in front-of a back-brand to give 
substance, blazed a fire of thorns, that crackled 
“hike the laughter of the fool.” 

Nimeteen persons. were gathered here. Of 
these, five women, wearing gowns of various 
bright hues, sat in chairs along the wall; girls 
shy and not shy filled the window-beneh: four 


men, including Charley Jake, the hedge-carpen-. 


ter, Elijah New, the parish clerk, and Jobn Pitch- 
er, a neighborivg dairyman, the shepherd's fa- 
ther-in-law, lolled in the settle; a young man 
aud maid, who were blushing over tentative pour- 
parlers on a life-companionship, sat beneath the 
corner cupboard; and an elderly engaged man 
of fifty or upward moved restlesslvy about from 
spots where his betrothed was not to the spot 
where she was. Enjoyment was pretty general, 
and so much the more prevailed in being unham- 
pered by conventional restrictions. Absolute 
confidence in ‘each other’s good opinion begat 
perfect ease, while the finishing stroke of manner, 
umounting to a truly princely serenity, was lent 
tu the majority by the absence of any expres- 
sion or truit denoting that they wished to get 
on in the world, enlarge their minds, or do any 
eclipsing thing whatever — which nowadays so 
generally nips the bloom and bonhomie of all ex- 
cept the two extremes of the social scale. 
Shepherd Fennel had married well, his wife be- 
ing a dairyman’s daughter from the valley be- 
low, who brought fifty guineas in her pocket— 
and kept them there, till they should be required 
for ministering to the needs of a coming fami- 
ly. This frugal woman had been somewhat ex- 
ercised as to the character that should be given 


to the gathering. AA sit-still party had its advan- 


tages; but an undisturbed position of ease in 
chairs and settles was apt to lead on the men to 
such an unconscionable deal of toping that they 
would sometimes fairly drink the house dry. A 
dancing party was the alternative ; but this, while 
avoiding the foregoing objection on the score of 
good drink, had a counterbalancing disadvan- 
tage in the matter of good victuals, the ravenous 
appetites engendered by the exercise causing im- 
mense havoc in the buttery. Shepherdess Fennel 
fell back upon the intermediate plan of mingling 
short dances with short periods of talk and sing- 
ing, so as to hinder any ungovernable rage in either. 
But this scheme was entirely confined to her own 
gentle mind: the shepherd himself was in the 
mood to exhibi. the most reckless phases of hos- 
pitality. 

The fiddler was a boy of those parts, about 
twelve years of age, who had a wonderful dex- 
terity in jigs and reels, though his fingers were 
so small and short as to necessitate a constant 
shifting for the high notes, from which he seram- 
bled back to the first position with sounds not of 
unmixed purity of tone. At seven the shrill 
tweedle-dee of this voungster bad begun, accom- 
panied by a booming ground-bass from Elijah 
New, the parish clerk, who had thoughtfully 
brought with him his favorite musical instru- 
ment, the serpent. Dancing was instantaneous, 
Mrs. Fennel privately enjoining the players on no 
account to let the dance exceed the length of a 
quarter of an hour. | 

But Elijah and the boy, in the excitement of 
their position, quite forgot the injunction. More- 
over, Oliver Giles, a man of seventeen, one of the 
dancers, who was enamored of his partner, a fair 
girl of thirty-three rolling years, had recklessly 
handed a new crown piece to the musicians as a 
bribe to keep going as long as they had muscle 
and wind. Mrs. Fennel, seeing the steam begin 
to generate on the countenances of her guests, 
crossed over and touched the fiddler’s elbow and 
put her hand on the serpent’s mouth. But they 
took no notice, and fearing she might lose her 
character of genial hostess if she were td inter- 
fere too markedly, she retired and sat down help- 
less. And so jhe dance-whizzed on with cumu- 
lative fury, the yserformers moving in their plan- 
et-like courses, lirect and retrograde, from apo- 
gee to perigee;till the hand of the well-kicked 
clock at the béttem of the room had travelled 
over the circumference of an hour. 

While these cheerful events were in course of 
enactment within Fennel’s pastoral dwelling; an 
incident having considerable bearing on the party 
had occurred in the gloomy night without. Mrs. 
Fennel’s concern about the growing fierceness of 
the dance corresponded in point of time with the 
ascent of a human figure to the solitary hill of 
Higher Crowsta‘rs from the direction of the dis- 
tant town. This personage strode on through 
the rain without a pause, following the little-worn 


path which, further on in its course, skirted the. 


shepherd’s cottage. 

It was nearly the time of full moon, and on 
this account, though the sky was lined with a 
uniform sheet of dripping cloud, ordinary objects 
out-of-doors were readily visible. The sad wan 
light revealed the lonely pedestrian to be a man 
of supple frame ; his gait suggested that he had 
somewhat passed the period of perfect and in- 
stinctive agility, though not so far as to be other- 
wise than rapid of motion when occasion re- 
quired. In point of fact he might have been 
about forty years of age. He appeared tall, but 
a recruiting sergeant, or other person accustomed 
to the judging of men’s heights by the eye, would 
have discerned that this was chiefly owing to his 
“auntness, and that he was not more than five 
feet eight or nine. 

Notwithstanding the regularity of his tread, 
there was a caution in it, as in that of one who 
mentally feels his way; and despite the fact that 
it was not a black coat nor a dark garment of 
any sort that he wore, there was something about 
him which suggested that he naturally belonged 
to the black-coated tribes of men. His clothes 
were of fustian, and his boots hobnailed, yet in 
his progress he showed not the mud-accustomed 
bearing of hobnailed and fustianed peasantry. 

By the time that he had arrived abreast of the 
shepherd’s premises the rain came down, or rath- 
er came along, with yet more determined violence. 
The outskirts of the little homestead partially 
broke the force of wind and rain, and this in- 
duced him to stand still. The most salient of 
the shepherd’s domestic erections was an empty 
sty at the forward corner of his hedgeless gar- 
en, for in these latitudes the principle of mask- 
ing the homelier features of your establishment 
by a conventional frontage was unknown. The 
traveller's eye was attracted to this small build- 
ing by the pallid shine of the wet slates that cov- 
ered it. He turned aside, and, finding it empty, 
stood under the pent-roof for shelter. 

While he stood, the boom of the serpent with- 
in and the lesser strains of the fiddler reached 


the spot as an accompaniment to the surging hiss 


of the flying rain on the sod, its louder beating 
on the cabbage leaves of the garden, on the eight 
or ten bee-hives just discernible by the path, and 
its dripping from the eaves into a row of buckets 
and pans that had been placed under. the walls 
of the cottage. For at Higher Crowstairs, as at 
all such elevated domiciles, the grand difficulty of 
housekeeping was an insufficiency of water, and 
a casual rain-fall was*utilized by turning out, as 
catchers, every utensil that the house contained. 
Some queer stories might be told of the contriv- 
ances for economy in suds and dish-waters that 
are absolutely necessitated in upland habitations 
during the droughts of summer. But at this sea- 
son there were no such exigencies: a mere ac- 
ceptance of what the skies bestowed was suffi- 
cient for an abundant store. 

At last the notes of the serpent ceased, and the 
house was silent. This cessation of activity 


aroused the solitary pedestrian from the reverie 


into which he had lapsed, and emerging from the 


shed with an apparently new intention, he walked 
up the path to the house door. Arrived here, his 
first act was to kneel down on a large stone be- 


side the row of vessels, and to drink a copious 


draught from one of them. Having quenclied 
his thirst, he rose and lifted his hand to knock, 
but paused with his eye upon the panel. Since 
the dark surface of the wood revealed absolutely 
nothing, it was evident that he must be mentally 
looking through the door, as if he wished to mea- 
sure thereby all the possibilities that a house of 
this sort might include, and bow they might bear 
upon the question of his entry. 

In his indecision he tarned and surveved the 
scene around. Not a soul was anywhere visible. 
The garden path stretched downward from his 
feet, gleaming like the track of a snail; the roof 
of the little well (mostly dry), the well cover, the 
top rail of the garden gate, were varnished with 
the same dull liquid glaze; while far away in the 
vale a faint whiteness of nore than usual extent 
showed that the rivers were high in the meads, 
Beyond all this winked a few bleared lamp-lights 
through the beating drops—lights that denoted 
the situation of the county town, from which he 
had appeared to come. The absence of all notes 
of life in that direction seemed to elinch his in- 
tentions, and he knocked at the door. 

Within, a desultory chat had taken the place 
of movement and musical sound. Thé hedge- 
carpenter_was suggesting a song to the company, 


which nobody just then was inclined to under- — 


take, so that the knock afforded a not unwelcome 
diversion. 
“ Walk in,” said the shepherd, promptly. i 
The latch clicked upward, and out of the night 
our pedestrian appeared upon the door mat. The 
shepherd arose, snuffed two of the nearest can: 
dies, and turned to look at him. 
Their light disclosed that the Stranger was 
dark in complexion, and not unprepossessing as 


to feature. His hat, which for a moment he did | 


not remove, hung low over his eyes,'without con- 
cealing that they were large, open, and determined, 
moving with a flash rather than a glance round 
the room. He seemed pleased with the survey, 
and baring his shaggy head, said, in a rich, deep 
voice, “The rain is so heavy, friends, that I ask 
leave to come in and rest awhile.” | 
“To be sure, stranger,” said the shepherd. 
“And faith you've been lucky in choosing your 
time, for we are having a bit of a fling for a glad 
cause—though to be sure a man could hardl 

wish that glad cause to happen more than once i 
year.” { 

“Nor less,” spoke up a woman. “For ’tis 
best to get your family over and done with as 
soon as you can, so as to be all the earlier out of 
the fag o’t.” 

“And what may be this glad cause?” asked 
the stranger. . | 

“ A birth and christening,” said the shepherd. 

The stranger hoped his host might not be made 
unhappy either by too many or too few of such 
episodes, and being invited by a gesture to pull 
at the mug, he readily acquiesced. His manner, 
which, before entering, had been so dubious, was 
now altogether that of a careless and candid 
man. 

“ Late to be traipsing athwart this coomb, hey ” 
said the engaged man of fifty. : 

“Late it is, master, as you say.—I’ll take a 
seat in the chimney-corner, if vou have nothing 
to urge against it, ma’am ; for I ama little moist 
on the side that was next the rain.” | 

Mrs. Shepherd Fennell assented, and maje 
room for the self-invited comer, who, having got 
completely inside the chimney-corner, stretched 
out his legs and his arms with the expansivene 
of a person quite at home. ~— 

“Yes, I am rather thin in the vamp,” he said, 
freely, seeing that the eyes of the shepherd’s wife 
fell upon his boots, “and I am not well fitted, ei- 
ther. I have had some rough times lately, and 
have been forced to pick up what I can get in 
the way of wearing, but I must find a suit better 
fit for working-days when I reach home.” : 

“One of hereabouts ?”’ she inquired. 

“* Not quite that—further up the country.” 

“I thought so. And so am I; and by your 
tongue you come from my neighborhood.” 

“ But you would hardly have heard of me,” he 
said, quickly. “My time would be long before 
yours, ma’am, you see.” 4 

This testimony to the youthfulness of his host- 
ess had the effect of stopping her cross-examina- 
tion. 

‘*‘ There is only one thing more wanted to make 
me happy,” continued the new-comer, “and that 
is a little baccy, which I am sorry 'to say I am 
out of.” 

fill your pipe,” said the shepherd. 

‘“‘] must ask you to lend me a pipe likewise.”’ 

“‘ A smoker, and no pipe about ye?” : 

‘“*T have dropped it somewhere on the road.” . 

The shepherd filled and handed him a new clay 
pipe, saying, as he did so, “ Hand me your baccy- 
box; Ill fill that teo, now I am about it.”’ 

. The man wentthrough the movement of search- 


4a 
4 


“ing his pockets. 
“Lost that too’” said his entertainer, with 
surprise. 
““T am afraid so,” said the man, with some con-. 


fusion. “Give it to me in a screw of paper.” 
Lighting his pipe at the candle with a suction that 
direw the whole flame into the bowl, he resettled 
liimself in the corner, and bent his looks upon 
the faint steam from his damp legs, as if he wish- 
ed to say no more. 


Meanwhile the general body of guests had been. 


taking little notice of this visitor, by reason of an 
absorbing discussion in which they were engaged 
with the band about a tune for the next dance. 
The matter being settled, they were about to 
stand up, when an interruption came in the shape 
of another knock at the door. 

At sound of the same the man in the chimney- 
corner took up the poker and began stirring the 
fire, as if doing it thoroughly were the one aim of 


‘ferent from the first. 


his existence; and a second time the shepherd 
said, “Walk in.” In a moment another man 
stood upon the straw-woven door mat. He too 
was a stranger. 

This individual was one of a type radically dif- 
There was more of the 
commonplace in his manner, and a certain jovial 
cosmopolitanism sat upon his features. He was 
several vears older than the first arrival, his hair 
being slightly frosted, his eyebrows bristly, and 
his whiskers cut back from his cheeks. His face 
was rather full and flabby, and yet it was not al- 
together a face without power. A few grog-blos- 
soms marked the neighborhood of his nose. He 
flung back his long drab great-coat, revealing that 
beneath it he wore a suit of cinder-gray shade 
throughout, large heavy seals, of some metal or 
other that would take a polish, dangling from 
his fob as his only personal ornament. Shaking 
the water-drops from his low-crowned glazed hat, 
‘he said, “I must ask for a few minutes’ shelter, 
comrades, or I shall be wetted to my skin befure 
I get to Casterbridge.” 

“Make yerself at home, master,” said the shep- 
herd, perhaps a trifle less heartily than on the 
first occasion. Not that Fennel had the least 
tinge of niggardliness in his composition ; but the 
room was far from large, spare chairs were not 
numerous, and damp companions were not alto- 
gether comfortable at close quarters for the wo- 
men and girls in their bright-colored gowns. 

However, the second comer, after taking off 
his great-coat, and hanging his hat on a nail in 
one of the ceiling beams as if he had been spe- 
cially invited to put it there, advanced and sat 
down at the table. This had been pushed so 
closely into the chimney-corner, to give all avail- 
able room to the dancers, that its inner edge 
grazed the elbow of the man who had ensconced 
himself by the fire, and thus the two strangers 
were brought into close companionship. They 
nodded to each other by way of breaking the ice 
of unacquaintance, and the first stranger handed 
his neighbor the large mug—a huge vessel of 
brown ware, having its upper edge worn away 
like a threshold by the rub of whole genealogies 
of thirsty lips that had gone the way of all flesh, 
und bearing the following inscription burned 
upon its rotund side in yellow letters: 


THERE IS NO FUN 
UNTIL i CUM.” 
The other man, nothing loath, raised the mug to 
his lips, and drank on and on and on, till a curi- 
ous blueness overspread the countenance of the 
shepherd’s wife, who had regarded with no little 
surprise the first stranger’s free offer to the sec- 
ond of what did not belong to him to dispense. 

“T knew it!” said the toper to the shepherd, 
with much satisfaction. “*When I walked up 
your garden afore coming in, and saw the hives 
all of a row, I said to myself, ‘Where there’s 
bees there’s honey, and where there’s honey 
there’s mead.’ But mead of such a truly com- 
fortable sort as this I really didn’t expect to meet 
in my older days.” He took yet another pull at 
the mug, till it assumed an ominous horizontality. 

“Glad you enjoy it!” said the shepherd, warmly. 

“Ts\ ie ish mead,” assented Mrs. Fennel, 
with an absence of enthusiasm, which seemed to 
say that it was possible to buy praise for one’s 
cellar at too heavy a price. Itis trouble enough 
to make, and really I hardly think we shall make 
any more. For honey sells well, and we can make 
shift with a drop o’ small mead and metheglin 
for common use from the comb-washings.” 

“Oh, but you'll never have the heart!” re- 
proachfully cried the stranger in cinder-gray, aft- 
er taking up the mug a third time and setting it 
down empty. “I love. mead, when ’tis old like 
this, as I love to go to church o’ Sundays, or to 
relieve the needy any day of the week.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!’ said the man in the chimney- 
corner, who, in spite of the taciturnity induced by 
the pipe of tobacco, could not or would not re- 
frain from this slight testimony to his comrade’s 
humor. 

Now the old mead of those days, brewed of 

the purest first-year or maiden honey, four pounds 
to the gallon—with its due complement of whites 
of eggs, cinnamon, ginger, cloves, mace, rosemary, 
yeast, and processes of working, bottling, and cel- 
laring—tasted remarkably strong; but it did not 
taste so strong as it actually was. Hence, pre- 
sently, the stranger in cinder-gray at the table, 
moved by its creeping influence, unbuttoned his 
waistcoat, threw himself back in his chair, spread 
his legs, and made his presence felt in various 
ways. 
* Well, well, as I say,” he resumed, “I am go- 
ing to Casterbridge, and to Casterbridge I must 
vo. I should have been almost there by this 
time, but the rain drove me into ye, and I’m not 
sorry for it,”’ 

“You don’t live in Casterbridge ?” said the 
shepherd. 

“Not as yet, though I shortly mean to move 
there.” 

“Going to set up in trade, perhaps »” 

“No, no,”’ said the shepherd’s wife. “It is 
easy to see that the gentleman is rich, and don’t 
want to work at anything.” 

The cinder-gray stranger paused, as if to con- 
sider whether he would accept that definition of 
himself. He presently rejected it by answering : 
“ Rich is not quite the word for me, dame. I do 
work, and I must work. And even if I only get: 
to Casterbridge by midnight, I must begin work 
there at eight to-morrow morning. Yes, het or 
wet, blow or snow, famine or sword, my day's 
work to-morrow must be done.” 

“Poor man! Then, in spite o’ seeming, you be 
worse off than we ” replied the shepherd’s wiie. 

“'Tis the nature of my trade, men and maid- 
ens. Tis the nature of my trade more than my 
poverty. ...But really and truly I must up and ~ 
off, or I sha’n't get a lodging in the town.” How- 
ever, the speaker did not move, and directly add- 
ed, “‘ There's time for one more draught of friend. 
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ship before I go; and I'd perform it at once if 
the mug were not dry.” 

“Here’s a mug o’ small,” said Mrs. Fennel. 
‘Small, we call it, though to be sure ’tis only the 
first wash o’ the combs.” 

“No,” said the stranger, disdainfully. “I 
won’t spoil your first kindness by partaking 0’ 
your second.” 

‘Certainly not,” broke in Fennel. ‘“‘ We don’t 
increase and multiply every day, and I'll fill the 
mug again.” He went away to the dark place 
under the stairs where the barrel stood. Th 
shepherdess followed him. 
_ “Why should you do this 9” she said, reproach- 
Mully, as soon as they were alone. _ “ He’s emptied 
it once, though it held enough for ten people, and 
now he’s not contented wi’ the small, but must 
needs call for more o’ the strong. And a stran- 
ger unbeknown to any of us. Four my part I don’t 
like the look o’ the man at all.” 

“But he’s in the house, my honey; and ’tis a 
-wet night, and a christening. Daze it! what’s a 
cup of mead more or less? there'll be plenty 
more next bee-burning.” 

“Very well—this time, then,” she answered, 
. looking wistfully at the barrel. “ But what is 
tthe man’s calling, and where is he one of, that he 
should come in and join us like this?” | 

“T don’t know. Ill ask him again.” 

The catastrophe of having the mug drained 
dry at one pull by the stranger in cinder-gray was 
effectually guarded against this time by Mrs. Fen- 
nel. She poured out his allowance in a small 
cup, keeping the large one at a discreet distance 
from him. When he had tossed off his portion 
the shepherd renewed his inquiry about the stran- 
ger’s occupation. 

The latter did not immediately reply, and the 
man in the chimney-corner, with sudden demon- 
strativeness, said, ““ Anybody may know my trade: 
I’m a wheelwright.” 

“A very good trade for these parts,” said the 
shepherd. 

“ And anybody may know mine—if they’ve the 
sense to find it out,” said the stranger in cinder- 

v. 

“You may generally tell what a man is by his 

claws,” observed the hedge-carpenter, looking at 
his hands. “ My fingers be as full of thorus as 
an old pincushion is of pins.” 

_ The hands of the man in the chimney-corner 
instinctively sought the shade, and he gazed into 
the fire as he resumed his pipe. The man at 
the table took up the hedge-carpenter’s remark, 
and added, smartly, “ True; but the oddity of mv 
trade is that instead of setting a mark upon me, 
it sets a mark upon my customers.” 


No observation being offered by anybody in > 


elucidation of this enigma, the shepherd’s wife 
once more called for a song. The same obsta- 
cles presented themselves as at the former time 
—one had no voice, another had forgotten the 
first verse. The stranger at the table, whose soul 
had now risen to a good working temperature, 
relieved the difficulty by exclaiming that, to start. 
the company, he would sing himself. Thrusting 
one thumb into the armhole of his waistcoat, he 
waved the other hand in the air, and with an 
extemporizing gaze at the shining sheep crooks 
above the mantel-piece, began : 
‘Oh, my trade it is the rarest one, 
| Simple shepherds all— 
trade is a sight to see; 


My 
For my customers I tie, and take them up on high, 
And waft ’em to a far countree. 


The room was silent when he had finished the © 


verse—with one exception, that of the man in the 
chimney-corner, who, at the singer’s word “ Cho- 
rus,” joined him in a deep bass voice of musical 
relish : 
“And waft ’em to a far countree.” 
Oliver Giles, John Pitcher the dairyman, the par- 
ish clerk, the engaged man of fifty, the row of 
young women against the wall, seemed lost in 
thought, not of the gayest kind. The shepherd 
looked meditatively on the ground ; the shepherd- 
ess gazed keenly at the singer, and with some sus- 
picion: she was doubting whether this stranger 
were merely singing an old song from recollec- 
tion, or was composing one there and then for the 
occasion. All were as perplexed at the obscure 
, Tevelation as the guests at Belshazzar’s feast, 
except the man in the chimney-cormer, who quiet- 
ly said, “Second verse, stranger,” and smoked on. 
The singer thoroughly moistened himself from 
his lips inward, and went on with the next stanza, 
as requested : 
**My tools are but common ones, 
Simple shepherds all; 
y tools are no sight to sev: 


M 
A little hempen string and a post whereon to swing 
Are implements enough for me.” | 


Shepherd Fennel glanced round. There was no 
longer any doubt that the stranger was answer- 
ing his question rhythmically. The guests one 
and all started back with suppressed exclama- 
tions. The young woman engaged to the man of 
fifty fainted half-way, and would have proceeded, 
but finding him wanting in alacrity for catching 
her, she sat down, trembling. 

“Oh, he’s the !” whispered the people in 
the background, mentioning the name of an om- 
inous public officer. ‘“ He’s come to do it. 
to be at Casterbridge jail toamorrow—the man for 
sheep-stealing—the poor clockmaker we heard 
of, who used to live away at Anglebury, and had 
no work to do—Timothy Sommers, whose family 
were a-starving, and so he went out of Anglebury 
by the high-road and took a sheep in open day- 
light, defying the farmer and the farmer's wife and 
the farmer’s man, and every man jack among ’em. 
He” (and they nodded toward the stranger of the 
terrible trade) “is come from up the country to 
do it because there’s not enough to do in his own 


county town, and print ag the place here now our 
own county man’s ; he’s going > live in the 
same cottage under the prison wall.” 

The stranger in cinder-gray took no notice of 
this whispered string of observations, but again 


Tis | 


wetted his lips. Seeing that his friend in the 


-chimney-corner was the only one who reciproca- 


ted his joviality in any way, he held out his cup 
toward that appreciative comrade, who also held 
out his own. They clinked together, the eyes of 


the rest of the room hanging upon the singer’s 


actions. He parted his lips for the third verse ; 
but at that moment another knock was audible 
upon the door. 

[TO BK OONTINUED. } 


WHAT SOCIAL CLASSES OWE 
TO EACH OTHER. 
BY PROFESSOR W. G. SUMNER. 
II. 
THAT A FREE MAN IS A SOVEREIGN, BUT 
THAT A SOVEREIGN CAN NOT TAKE 
“Ti 

A FREE man, a free country, liberty, and equal- 
ity are terms of constant use amongst us. They 
are employed as watch-words a8 soon as any so- 
cial questions come into discussion. It is right 
that they should be so used. They ought to 
contain the broadest convictions and most posi- 
tive faiths of the nation, and so they ought to be 
available for the decision of questions of detail. 
In order, however, that they may be so employed 
successfully and correctly, it is essential that the 
terms should be correctly defined, and that their 
popular use should conform to correct definitions. 
No doubt it is generally believed that the terms 
are easily understood, and present no difficulty. 
Probably the popular notion is that liberty means 
doing as one has a mind to, and that it is a met- 
aphysical or sentimental good. A little observa- 
tion shows that there is no such thing in this 
world as doing as one has a mind to. 
no man, from the tramp up to the President, the 
Pope, or the Czar, who can do as he has a mind 
to. There never has been any man, from the 
primitive barbarian up to a Humboldt or a Dar- 
win, who could do as he had a mind to. The “ Bo- 
hemiah” who determines to realize some sort of 
liberty of this kind accomplishes his purpose only 
by sacrificing most of the rights and turning his 
back on most of the duties of a civilized man, 


while filching as much as he can of the advan- | 
Moreover, | 
liberty is not a metaphysical or sentimental thing | 


tages of living in a civilized state. 


at all. It is positive, practical, and actual. It is 
produced and maintained by law and institutions, 
and is therefore concrete and historical. Some- 
times we speak distinctively of civil liberty, but 
if there be any liberty other than civil liberty— 
that is, liberty under law—it is a mere fiction of 
the schoolmen which they may be left to discuss. 

Even as I write, however, I find in a leading 
review the following definition of liberty: civil 
liberty is ‘the result of the restraint exercised 
by the sovereign people on the more powerful in- 
dividuals and classes of the community, prevent- 
ing them from availing themselves of the excess 
of their power to the detriment of the other 
classes.” This definition lays the foundation for 
the result which it is apparently desired to reach, 
that “‘ a government by the people can in no case 
become a paternal government, since its law- 
makers are its mandatories and servants carrying 
out its will, and not its fathers or its masters.” 
Here we have the most mischievous fallacy under 


- the general topic which I am diseussing distinet- 


ly formulated. In the definition of liberty it will 
be noticed that liberty is construed as the act of 
the sovereign people against somebody, who must, 
of course, be differentiated from the sovereign 
people. Whenever ‘‘people” is used in this 
sense for anything less than the total population, 
man, woman, child, and baby, and whenever the 
great dogmas which contain the word people are 
construed under the limited definition of people, 
there is always fallacy. History is only a tire- 
some repetition of one story. | Persons and class- 
es have sought to win possession of the power of 


the state in order to live luxuriously out of the | 


earnings of others, Autocracies, aristocracies, 
theocracies, and all other organizations for hold- 
ing political power have exhibited only the same 
line of action. It is the extreme of political er- 
ror to say that if political power is only taken 
away from generals, nobles, priests, millionaires, 


and scholars, and given to artisans and peasants, | 


these latter may be trusted to do only right and 
justice, and never to abuse the power, that they 
will repress all excess in others and commit none 
themselves. They will commit abuse, if they can 
and dare, just as others have done. The reason 
for the excesses of old governing classes lies 
in the vices and passions of human nature, cu- 
pidity, lust, vindictiveness, ambition, and vanity. 
These vices are confined to no nation, class, or 
age. They appear in the church, the academy, 
the workshop, and the hovel, as well as in the 
army or the palace. They have appeared in au- 
tocracies, aristocracies, theocracies, democracies, 
and ochlocracies, all alike. The only thing which 


has ever restrained these vices of human nature 


in those who had political power is law sustained 
by impersonal institutions. If political power be 
given to the masses who have not hitherto had it, 
nothing will stop them from abusing it but laws 
and institutions. To say that a popular govern- 
ment can not be paternal is to give it a charter 
that it can do no wrong. The trouble is that a 
democratic government is in greater danger than 
any other of becoming paternal—step-paternal, 
—for it is sure of itself, and ready to undertake 
anything, and its power is excessive and pitiless 
against dissentients. 

What history shows is that rights are safe only 
when guaranteed against all arbitrary power and 
all class and personal interest. The notion of a 
free state is entirely modern. It has been de- 
veloped with the development of the middle class, 
and with the growth of a commercial and indus- 
trial civilization. Horror at human slavery is not 
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a century old as a common sentiment in a civil- 
ized state. The idea of the “free man,” as we 
understand it, is the product of a revolt against 
medizeval and feudal ideas, and our notion of 
equality, when it is true and practical, can be ex- 
plained only by that revolt. It was in England 
that the modern idea found birth. It has been 
strengthened by the industrial and commercial 
development of that country. It has been in- 
herited by all the English-speaking nations, who 
have made liberty real because they have inher- 
ited it, not as a notion, but as a body of institu- 
tions. It has been borrowed and imitated by the 
military and police states of the European conti- 
nent so fast as they have felt the influence of the 
expanding industrial civilization, but they have 
realized it only imperfectly, because they have 
no body of local institutions or traditions, and it 
remains for them a matter of “ declarations’ and 
pronunciamentos. The notion of civil liberty 
which we have inherited is that of a status crea- 
ted for the individual by laws and institutions, 
the effect of which is that each man is guaran- 


teed the use of all his own powers exclusively 


for his own. welfare. It is not at all a matter 
of elections, or universal suffrage, or democracy. 
All institutions are to be tested by the degree to 
which they guarantee liberty. I+ is not to be ad- 
mitted for a moment that liberty is a means to 
social ends, and that it may be impaired for ma- 
jor considerations, Any one who so argues has 
lost the bearing and relation of all the facts and 
factors in a free state. A human being has a 
life to live,a career to run. He is a centre of 
powers to work and of capacities to suffer. What 
his powers may be, whether they can carry him 


far or not; what his chances may be, whether | 


wide or restricted; what his fortune may be, 
whether to suffer much or little—are questions of 
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spect his equality if he sues for favors. The 
free man in a free democracy, when he cut off 
all the ties which might pull aim down, severed 
also all the ties by which he might have made 
others pull him up. He must take all the conse- 
quences of lis new status. He is, in a certain 
sense, an isolated man. The family tre does not 
bring to him disgrace for the misdeeds of his rel- 
atives as it once would have done, but neither 
does it furnish him with the support which it 
once would have given. The relations of men 
are open and free, but they are also loose. <A 
free man in a free democracy derogates from his 
rank if he takes a favor for which he doves not 
render an equivalent. 

A free man in a free democracy. has no duty 
whatever toward other men-of the same rank 
and standing, except respect,-courtesy, and good- 
will. We can not say that there are no classes 
when we are speaking politically, and then say 
that there are classes when we are telling A what 
it is his duty to do for B. In a free state every 
man is held and expected to take care of him- 
self and his family, to make no trouble for his 
neighbor, and to contribute his full share to _pub- 
lic interests and common necessities. If he fails 
in this, he throws burdens on others. He does 
not thereby acquire rights against the others. 
On the contrary, he only accumulates obligations 
toward them, and if he is allowed to make his 
deficiencies a ground of new claims, he passes 
over into the position of a privileged or petted 
person—emancipated from duties, endowed with 
claim’. This is the inevitable result of combin- 


‘ing democratic political theories with humanita- 


rian social theories. It would be aside from my 
present purpose to show, but it is worth noticing 


_ In passing, that one result of such incousistency 


his personal destiny which he must_work out and | 
endure as he can, but for all that concerns the | 


hearing of the society and its institutions upon 
that man, and upon the sum of happiness to which 
he can attain during his life on earth, the pro- 
duct of all history and all philosophy up to this 
time is summed up in the doctrine that be should 
be left free to do the most for himself that he 
can, and should be guaranteed the exclusive en- 
joyment of all that he does. If the society—that 
is to say, in plain terms, if his fellow-men, either 


individually, by groups, or in a mass—impinge 


upon him otherwise than to surround him with 
neutral conditions of security, they must do so 


under the strictest responsibility to justify them- | 


selves. Jealousy and prejudice against all such 


interferences are high political virtues in a free | 


man. 
are the ends for which civil institutions exist, no 
means which may be employed for ulterior ends. 

Now the cardinal doctrine of any sound polit- 
ical system is that rights and duties should be in 
equilibrium. A monarchical or aristocratic sys- 
tem is not immoral if the rights and duties of per- 
sons and classes are in equilibrium, although the 
rights and duties of different persons and classes 
are unequal. An immoral political system is cre- 
ated whenever there are privileged classes, that 
is, classes who have arrogated to themselves 
rights while throwing the duties upon others.» In 
a democracy all have equal political rights. That 
is the fundamental political prim¢igle. A democ- 
racy, then, becomes immoral if afl have not equal 
political duties. This is unquestionably the doc- 


trine which needs to be reiterated and inculcated | 


beyond all others if the democracy is to be made 
sound and permanent. Our orators and writers 
never speak of it, and do not seem often to know 
anything about it; but the real danger of democ- 
racy is that the classes which have the power un- 
der it will assume all the rights and reject all the 
duties, that is, that they will use the political pow- 
er to plunder those—who—have. Democracy, 
in order to be true to itself, and to develop into 
a sound working system, must oppose the same 
cold resistance to any claims for favor on the 
ground of poverty as on the ground of birth and 
rank. It can no more admit to public discussion, 
as within the range of possible action, any schemes 
for coddling and helping wage-receivers than it 
2ould entertain schemes for restricting political 
power to wage-payers. It must put down schemes 
for making “the rich” pay for whatever “ the 
poor” want, just as it tramples on the old theo- 
ries that only the rich are fit to regulate society. 
One needs but to watch our periodical literature 
to see the danger that democracy will be construed 
as a system of favoring a new privileged class of 
the many and the poor. 

Holding in mind, now, the notions of liberty 
and democracy as we have defined them, we see 
that it is not altogether a matter o fanfaronade 
when the American citizen calls himself a “ sov- 
ereign.”” A member of a free democracy is, in-a 
sense, a sovereign. He has no superior. He has 
reached his sovereignty, however, by a process of 
reduction and division of power which leaves him 
no inferior. It is very grand to call one’s self a 
sovereign, but it is greatly to the purpose to no- 
tice that the political responsibilities of the free 
man have been intensified and aggregated just in 
proportion as political rights have been reduced 
and divided. Many monarchs have been incapa- 
ble of sovereignty and unfit for it. Placed in ex- 
alted situations, and inheritors of grand opportu- 
nities, they have only exhibited their own imbe- 
cility and -vice. The reason was because they 
thought only of the gratification of their own 
vanity and not at all of their duty. The free 
man who steps forward to claim hig inheritance 
and endowment as a free and equal member of a 
great civil body must understand oa his duties 
and responsibilities are measured to him by the 
same scale as his rights and his powers. He 
wants to be subject to no man. He wants to be 
equal to his fellows, as all sovereigns are equal. 
So be it, but he can not escape the deduction 
that he can call no man to his aid. The other 
sovereigns will not respect his independence if 
he becomes dependent, and they can not re- 


Liberty for labor and security for earnings | 
_ among them. 


must surely be to undermine democracy, to in- 
crease the.power of capital in the democracy, and 
to hasten the-subjection of democracy to plutoc- 
racy, for a man who accepts any share which he 
has not earned in another man’s capital can not 
be an independent citizen. 


THE WESTERN FLOODs, 


Tuer subsidence of the great flood in the Ohio 
River leaves behind it scenes of terrible devasta- 
tion and distress, Although relieved of the aw- 
ful dangers that threatened while the waters were 
at their highest, the unfortunate people whose 
homes have been swept away, whose business 
has been ruined, are left in a state of pitiable 
destitution, and prompt and efficient measures 
are necessary to prevent wide-spread suffering 
Americans have never been back- 
ward in giving where appeals have been made to 


- their generosity, either from home or abroad, and 


in this case they are responding liberally to the 
ery of distress that comes from the banks of the 
Ohio. 

Our illustrations give a vivid picture of the ex- 
tent of the calamities which have befallen the 
people of that region.’ One of the most frightful 
incidents was the breaking of the embankment 
at Louisville, by which nearly a square mile of 
territory within the city limits was flooded. There 
was a slight break in the embankment on Mon- 
day, February 12, but it was speedily repaired, 
and. in’ spite of the warning the inhabitants of 
the low grounds refused to leave their dwelling-, 
and most of them went to bed as if no danger 
were impending. About midnight their slumbers 
were suddenly disturbed by a rush of roaring wa- 
ter. The embankment had given way, and in a 
moment: the turbid flood was sweeping through 
the streets. The panie was indescribable. The 
roar of the waters could not drown the cries and 
shrieks of the terrified women and children as 
they endeavored to make their escape from, the 
tottering buildings. Some succeeded in wading 
to higher ground, on which bonfires were quickly 
kindled as beacon lights to guide the unfortu- 
nates. Others were rescued in boats propelled 
by strong and resolute men. Many of the suf- 
ferers saved nothing but their night clothing, 
happy to save their lives, and leaving all their 
household goods to be swept away. As most of 
the houses were small cottages of frail construc- 
tion, they were quickly overturned or torn to 
pieces. Several of these dwellings were crushed 
before the inmates could escape. 1.1 some cases 
sick people were taken through the windows, and 
carried to a place of safety in boats, and several 
people were rescued from trees into which they 


had climbed. Many pathetic incidents took place . 


while the brave rescuers were at work, at the risk 
of their own lives. We are told of cottages over- 
whelmed in the darkness, with all their inmates, 
when help was just at hand, of homeless families 
shivering about the bonfires. Two drunken men 
were saved with the greatest difficulty, as they 


could not be made to comprehend their danger, 


and were almost uncontrollable. One little -girl 
refused to leave her home until she had found her 
pet kitten. An old negro, half frozen and pit- 
iably scared, was found shivering on the top of a 
coal heap, guarding a wretched little rabbit. 

Great difficulty was experienced in some cases 
in persuading poor people to abandon their house- 
hold goods. They would insist on loading the 
boats that came to their rescue with bedding and 
furniture, and in some instances vould only be re- 
strained by foree from doing so. One poor old 
man cried as if his heart would break because he 
was not allowed to load the boat with some cane- 
bottomed chairs which were the pride of his 
house. , 

It is impossible as yet to form even an approx- 
imate estimate of the extent of the damage caused 
by the floods at Cincinnati, Louisville, and other 
places along the Ohio River, but there is no ques- 
tion that it will reach hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. The loss arising from the interruption 
to business alone is enormous. The loss of hu- 
man life has been happily small, even in places 
where the danger seemed to be most imminent. 
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I. 


Awone the few features of agricultural Eng- 
and which retain an appearance but little modi- 
tied by the lapse of centuries may be reckoned 
the high, grassy, and furzy downs, coombs, or 
eweleases, as thev are indifferently called, that 
fill ‘a large area of certain counties in the south 
and southwest. If any mark of human occupa- 
tion is met with hereon, it usually takes the form 
of the solitary cottage of some shepherd. 

Fifty years ago such a lonely cottage stood on 
such a down, and may possibly be standing there 
now. In spite of its loneliness, however, the spot, 
by actual measurement, was not more than five 
miles from a county town. Yet what of that? 
Five miles of irregular upland, during the long 
inimical seasons, with their sleets, snows, rains, 
und mists, afford withdrawing space enough to 
isolate a Timon or a Nebuchadnezzar ; much less, 
in fair weather, to please that less repellent tribe, 
the poets, philosophers, artists, and others who 
“vonceive and’ meditate of pleasant things.” 

Some old earthen camp or barrow, some clump 
of trees, at least some starved fragment of an- 
cient hedge, is usually taken advantage of in the 
erection of these forlorn dwellings. But in the 
present case such a kind of shelter had been 
disregarded.: Higher Crowstairs, as the house 
was called, stood quite detached and undefended. 
The only reason for its precise situation seemed 
to be the crossing of two foot-paths at right an- 
gles hard by, which may have crossed there and 
thus for a good five hundred years. The house 
was thus exposed to the elements on all sides. 
But though the wind up here blew unmistakably 
whén it did blow, and the rain hit hard whenever 
it fell, the various weathers of the winter season 
were not quite so formidable on the coomb as 
they were imagined to be by dwellers on low 
ground. The raw rimes were not so pernicious 
as in the hollows, and the frosts were scarcely 
so severe. When the shepherd and his family 
who tenanted the house were pitied for their suf- 
ferings from the exposure, they said that upon 
the whole thev were less inconvenienced by “ wuz- 
ves and flames” (hoarses and phlegms) than when 
they had lived by the stream of a snug neighbor- 

ing valley. 

. The night of March 28, 182-, was precjsely one 
of the nights that were wont to call forth these ex- 
pressions of commiseration. The level rain-storm 
xinote walls, slopes, and hedges like the cloth- 
vard shafts of Senlac and Crécy. Such sheep 
and out-door animals as had no shelter stood with 
their buttocks to the wmd; while the tails of lit- 
tle birds trying to roost on some scraggy thorn 
were blown inside out like umbrellas. The gable 
end of the cottage was stained with wet, and the 
eaves-droppings flapped against the wall. Yet 
never was commiseration for the shepherd more 
misplaced. For that cheerful rustic was enter- 

taining a large party in glorification of the chris- 

--tening of his second girl. 

The guests had arrived before the rain began 
to fall, and thev were all now assembled in the 
chief or living room of the dwelling. A glance 
into the apartment at eight o’clock on this event- 
ful evening would have resulted in the opinion 
that it was as cozy and comfortable a nook as 
could be wished for in boisterous weather. The 
. calling. of its inhabitant was proclaimed by a 

number of highly polished sheep crooks without 

stems that were hung ornamentally over the fire- 
place, the curl of each shining crook varying from 
the antiquated type engraved in the patriarchal 
pictures of old family Bibles to the most approved 
fashion of the last.local sheep fair. The room 
was lighted by half a dozen candles, having wicks 
_ only a trifie smaller than the grease which envel- 
_oped them, in candlesticks that were never used 
but at high days, holidays, and family feasts. The 
lights were scattered about the roum, two of them 
standing on the chimney-piece. This position of 
candles was in itself significant. Candles on the 
chimney-piece always meant a party. 

On the hearth, in front of a back-brand to give 
substance, blazed a fire of thorns, that crackled 
“like the laughter of the fool.” 

Nineteen persons were gathered here. Of 
these, five. women, wearing gowns of various 
bright hues, sat in chairs along the wall; girls 
shy and not shy filled the window-bench; four 
men, including Charley Jake, the hedge-carpen- 
ter, Elijah New, the parish clerk, and John Pitch- 
er, a neigliboring dairyman, the shepherd's fa- 
ther-in-law, lolled in the settle; a young man 
aud maid, who were blushing over tentative pour- 
parlers on a life panionship, sat beneath the 
corner cupboard; and an elderly engaged man 
of fifty or upward moved restlessly about from 
spots where his betrothed was not to the spot 

- where she was. Enjoyment was pretty general, 
and so much the more prevailed in being unham- 
pered. by conventional: restrictions. Absolute 
confidence in each other’s good opinion begat 
perfect ease, while the finishing stroke of manner, 
umounting #0 a truly princely serenity, was lent 
to the majority by the absence of any expres- 
sion or trait denoting that they wished to get 
on in the world, enlarge their minds, or do any 
eclipsing ‘thing whatever — which nowadays so 
generally nips the bloom and bonhomie of all ex- 
vept the two extremes of the social scale. 

Shepherd Fennel had married -well, his wife be- 
ing a dairyman’s daughter from the valley be- 

low, who brought fifty guineas in her pocket— 
and kept them there, till they should be required 
for ministering to the needs of a coming fami- 
ly. This frugal woman had been somewhat ex- 
ercised as to the character that should be given 
to the gathering. A sit-still party had its advan- 


tages; but an undisturbed position of ease in 
chairs and settles was apt to lead on the men to 
such an unconscionable deal of toping that they 
would sometimes fairly drink the house dry. A 
dancing party was the alternative ; but this, while 
avoiding the foregoing objection on the score of 

drink, had a counterbalancing disadvan- 
tage in the matter of good victuals, the ravenous 
appetites engendered by the exercise causing im- 
mense havoc in the buttery. Shepherdess Fennel 
fell back upon the intermediate plan of mingling 
short dances with short periods of talk and sing- 
ing, 8o.as to hinder any ungovernable rage in either. 
But this scheme was entirely confined to her own 
gentle mind: the shepherd himself was in the 
niood to exhibit the most reckless phases of hos- 
pitality. 

The fiddler was a boy of those parts, about 
twelve years of age, who had a wonderful dex- 
terity in jigs and reels, though his fingers were 
so small and short as to necessitate a constant 
shifting for the high notes, from which he scram- 
bled back to the first position with sounds not of 
unmixed purity of tone. At seven the shrill 
tweedle-dee of this youngster bad begun, accom- 
panied by a booming ground-bass from Elijah 
New, the parish clerk, who had thoughtfully 
brought with him his favorite musical instru- 
ment, the serpent. Daneing was instantaneous, 


Mrs. Fennel privately enjoining the players on no - 


uccount to let the dance exceed the length of a 
quarter of an hour. | 

But Elijah and the boy, in the excitement of 
their position, quite forgot the injunction. More- 
over, Oliver Giles, a man of seventeen, one of the 
dancers, who was enamored of his partner, a fair 
girl of thirty-three rolling years, had recklessly 
handed a new crown piece to the musicians as a 
bribe to keep going as long as they had muscle 
and wind. Mrs. Fennel, seeing the steam begin 
to generate on the countenances of her guests, 
crossed over and touched the fiddler’s elbow and 
put her hand on the serpent’s mouth. But they 
took no notice, and fearing she might lose her 
character of genial hostess if she were to inter- 
fere too markedly, she retired and sat down help- 
less. And so the dance-whizzed on with cumu- 
lative fury, the performers moving in their plan- 
et-like courses, direct and retrograde, from apo- 
gee to perigee, till the hand of the well-kicked 
clock at the bottom of the room had travelled 
over the circumference of an hour. 

While these cheerful events were in course of 
enactment within Fennel’s pastoral dwelling, an 
incident having considerable bearing on the party 
had occurred in the gloomy night without, Mrs. 
Fennel’s concern about the growing fierceness of 
the dance corresponded in point of time with the 
ascent of a human figure to the solitary hill of 
Higher Crowstairs from the direction of the dis- 
tant town. This personage strode on through 
the rain without a pause, following the little-worn 


path which, further on in its course, skirted the. 


shepherd’s cottage. 

It was nearly the time of full moon, and on 
this account, though the sky was lined with a 
uniform sheet of dripping cloud, ordinary objects 
out-of-doors were readily visible. The sad wan 
light revealed the lonely pedestrian to be a man 
of supple frame ; his gait suggested that he had 
somewhat passed the period of perfect and in- 
stinctive agility, though not so far as to be other- 
wise than rapid of motion.when occasion re- 
quired. In point of fact he might have been 
about forty years of age. He appeared tall, but 
a recruiting sergeant, or other person accustomed 
to the judging of men’s heights by the eye, would 
have discerned that this was chiefly owing to his 
gauntness, and that he was not more than five 
feet eight or nine. ; 

Notwithstanding the regularity of his tread, 
there was a caution in it, as in that of one who 
mentally feels his way; and despite the fact that 
it was not a black coat nor a dark garment of 
any sort that he wore, there was something about 
him which suggested that he naturally belonged 
to the black-coated tribes of men. His clothes 
were of fustian, and his boots hobnailed, yet in 
his progress he showed not the mud-accustomed 
bearing of ‘hobnailed and fustianed peasantry. 

By the time that he had arrived abreast of the 
shepherd’s premises the rain came down, or rath- 
er came along, with yet more determined violence. 
The outskirts of the little homestead partially 
broke the force of wind and rain, and this in- 
duced him to stand still. The most salient of 
the shepherd’s domestic erections was an empty 
sty at the forward corner of his hedgeless gar- 
den, for in these latitudes the principle of mask- 
ing the homelier features of your establishment 
by a conventional frontage was unknown. The 
traveller’s eye was attracted to this small build- 
ing by the pallid shine of the wet slates that cov- 
ered it. He turned aside, and, finding it empty, 
stood under the pent-roof for shelter. 

While he stood, the boom of the serpent with- 
in and the lesser strains of the fiddler reached 


the spot as an accompaniment to the surging hiss _ 


of the flying rain on the sod, its louder beating 
on the cabbage leaves of the garden, on the eight 
or ten bee-hives just discernible by the path, and 
its dripping from the eaves into a row of buckets 
and pans that had been placed under. the walls 
of the cottage. For at Higher Crowafairs, as at 
all such elevated domiciles, the grand difficulty of 


housekeeping was an insufficiency of water, and . 


a casual rain-fall was utilized by turning out, as 
catchers, every utensil that the house contained. 
Some queer stories might be told of the contriv- 
ances for economy in suds and dish-waters that 
are absolutely necessitated in upland habitations 
durig the droughts of summer. But at this sea- 
son there were no such exigencies: a mere ac- 
ceptance of what the skies bestowed was suffi- 
cient for an abundant store. 

At last the notes of the serpent ceased, and the 
house was silent. This cessation of activity 
aroused the solitary pedestrian from the reverie 
into which he had lapsed, and emerging from the 


| year 


shed with an apparently new intention, he walked 
up the path to the house door. Arrived here, his 
first act was to kneel down on a large stone be- 
side the row of vessels, and to drink a copious 
draught from one of them. Having quenched 
his thirst, he rose and lifted his hand to knock, 
but paused with his eye upon the panel. Since 
the dark surface of the wood revealed absolutely 
nothing, it was evident that he must be mentally 
looking through the door, as if he wished to mea- 
sure thereby all the possibilities that a house of 
this sort might include, and bow they might bear 
upon the question of his entry. 

In his indecision he turned and surveyed the 
scene around. Not a soul was anywhere visible. 
The garden path stretched downward from his 
feet, gleaming like the track of a snail; the roof 
of the little well (mostly dry), the well cover, the 
top rail of the garden gate, were varnished with 
the same dull liquid glaze; while far away in the 
vale a faint whiteness of nore than usual extent 
showed that the rivers were high in the meads. 
Beyond all this winked a few bleared lamp-lights 
through the beating drops—lights that denoted 
the situation of the county town, from which he 
had appeared to come. The absence of all notes 
of life in that direction seemed to clinch his in- 
tentions, and he knocked at the door. 

Within, a desultery chat had taken the place 
of movement and musical sound; The hedge- 
carpenter was suggesting a song to the company, 


which nobody just then was inclined to under- | § 


take, so that the knock afforded a not unwelcome 
diversion. 

“ Walk in,” said the shepherd, promptly. 

The latch clicked upward, and out of the night 
our pedestrian appeared upon the door mat. The 
shepherd arose, snuffed two of the nearest can- 
dies, and turned to look at him. 

Their light disclosed that the stranger was 
dark in complexion, and not unprepossessing as 
to feature. His hat, which for a momentche did 
not remove, hung low over his eyes, without con- 
cealing that they were large, open, and determined, 
moving with a flash rather than a glance round 
the room. He seemed pleased with the survey, 
and baring his shaggy head, said, in a rich, deep 
voice, “The rain is so heavy, friends, that I ask 
leave to come in and rest awhile.” 

“To be sure, stranger,” said the shepherd. 
“ And faith you’ve been lucky in choosing your 
time, for we are having a bit of a fling for a glad 
cause—though to be sure a man could hardly 
wish that glad cause to happen more than once a 


“Nor less,” spoke up a woman. “For ’tis 
best to get your family over and done with as 
soon as you can, so as to be all the earlier out of 
the fag o’t.” | 

“And what may be this glad cause?” asked 
the sttanger. | | 

“A birth and christening,” said the shepherd. 

, The stranger hoped his host might not be made 
unhappy either by too many or too few of such 
episodes, and being invited by a gesture to pull 
at the mug, he readily acqui His manner, 
which, before entering, had been 80 dubious, was 
now altogether that of a careless and candid 
inan. | 

“ Late to be traipsing athwart t 
said the engaged man of fifty. | 

“Late it is, master, as you say.—I’ll take a 
seat in the chimney-corner, if ak have nothing 
to urge against it, ma’am; for I am a little moist 
on the side that was next the rain.” | 

Mrs. Shepherd Fennell assented, and made 
room for the self-invited comer, who, having got 
completely inside the chimney-corner, stretched 
out his legs and his arms with the expansiveness 
of a person quite at home. | 

“Yes, Iam rather thin in the vamp,” he said, 
freely, seeing that the eyes of the shepherd’s wife 
fell upon his boots, “and I am not well fitted, ei- 
ther. I have had some rough times lately, and 
have been forced to pick up what I can get in 
the way of wearing, but I must find a suit better 
fit for working-days when I reach home.” 

“One of hereabouts ?” she inquired. 

“ Not quite that—further up the country.” > 

“IT thought so. And so am Jj; and by your 
tongue you come from my neighborhood.” : 

“ But you would hardly have heard of me,” he” 
said, quickly. ‘“ My time would be long before 
yours, ma’am, you see.” 

This testimony to the youthfulness of his host- 
ess had the effect of stopping her \cross-examina- 
tion. | : 

“There is only one thing more wanted to make 
me happy,” continued the new-comer, “and that 
is a little baccy, which I am sorry to say I am 
out of.” | i 

“Pll fill your pipe,” said the shepherd. | | 

‘“‘T must ask you to lend me a pipe likewise.” 

“A smoker, and no pipe about ye ?” i 

“‘T have dropped it somewhere on the road.” 

The shepherd filled and handed him a new clay 
pipe, saying, as he did so, “ Hand me your baccy- 
box; Ill fill that too, now I am about it.” 4 

The man wentthrough the movement of search- 
ing his pockets. | 

“Lost that too?” said his entertainer, with 
surprise. | 

‘“*T ain afraid so,” said the man, with some con- 
fusion. “Give it to me in a screw of paper.” 
lAghting his pipe at the candle with a suction that 
(lrew the whole flame into the bowl, he resettled 
liimself in the corner, and bent his looks upon 
the faint steam from his damp legs, as if he wish- 
ed to say no more. | f 

Meanwhile the general body of guests had been 
taking little notice of this visitor, by reason of an 
absorbing discussion in which they were engaged 
with the band about a tune for the next dance, 
The matter being settled, they were about to 


is coomb, hey ?” 


‘stand up, when an interruption came in the shape 


vf another knock at the door. 

At sound of the same the man in the chimney- 
corner took up the poker and began stirring the 
fire, as if doing it thoroughly were the one of 


his existence; and a second time the shepherd 
said, “ Walk in.” In a moment another man 
stood upon the straw-woven door mat. He too 
was a stranger. 

This individual was one of a type radically dif. 
ferent from the first. There was more of the 
commonplace in his manner, and a-certain jovial 
cosmopolitanism sat upon his features. He was 
several years older than the first arrival, his hair 
being slightly frosted, his eyebrows bristly, and 
his whiskers cut back from his cheeks. His face 
was rather full and flabby, and yet it was not al- 
together a face without power. A few grog-blos- 
soms marked the neighborhood of his nose. He 
flung back his long drab great-coat, revealing that 
beneath it he wore a suit of cinder-gray shade 
throughout, large heavy seals, of some metal or 
other that would take a polish, dangling from 
his fob as his only personal ornament. Shaking 
the water-drops from his low-crowned glazed hat, 
he said, “I must ask for a few minutes’ shelter, 
comrades, or I shall be wetted to my skin before 
I get ‘to Casterbridge.” 

‘Make yerself at home, master,” said the shep- 
herd, perhaps a trifle less heartily than on the 
first occasion. Not that Fennel had the least 
tinge of niggardliness in his composition ; but the 
room was far from large, spare chairs were not 
numerous, and damp companions were not alto- 
gether comfortable at clése quarters for the wo- 
men and girls in their bright-colored gowns. 
However, the second comer, after taking off 
his great-coat, and hanging his hat on a nail in 
one of the ceiling beams as if he had been spe. . 
cially invited to put it there, advanced and sat 
down at the table. This had been pushed so 
closely into the chimney-corner, to give all avail- 
able room to the dancers, that its inner edge 
grazed the elbow of the man who had ensconced 
himself by the fire, and thus the two strangers 
were brought into close companionship. They 
nodded to each other by way of breaking the ice 
of unacquaintance, and the first stranger handed 
his neighbor the large mug—a huge vessel of 
brown ware, having its upper edge worn away 
like a threshold by the rub of whole genealogies 
of thirsty lips that had gone the way of all flesh, 
and bearing the following inscription burned 
upon its rotund side in yellow letters : 


“THERE 1S NO FUN 
UNTIL i CUM.” 
The other man, nothing loath, raised the mug to 
his lips, and drank on and on and on, till a curi- 
ous blueness overspread the countenance of the 
shepherd’s wife, who had regarded with no little 
surprise the first stranger’s free offer to the sec- 
ond of what did not belong to him to dispense. 

““T knew it!” said the toper to the shepherd, 
with much satisfaction. ‘‘When I walked up 
your garden afore coming in, and saw the hives 
all of a row, I said to myself, ‘Where there’s 
bees. there’s honey, and where there’s honey 
there’s mead.’ But mead of such a truly com- 
fortable sort as this I really didn’t expect to meet 
in my older days.” He took yet another pull at 
the mug, till it assumed an ominous horizontality. 

“ Glad you enjoy it!” said the shepherd, warmly. 

“Tt is goodish mead,” assented Mrs. Fennel, 
with an absence of enthusiasm, which seemed to 
say that it was possible to buy praise for one’s 
cellar at too heavya price. “ Itis trouble enough 
to make, and really I hardly think we shall make 
any more. For honey sells well, and we can make 
shift with a drop o’ small mead and metheglin 
for common use from the comb-washings.” 

“Oh, but you'll never have the heart!” re- 
proachfully cried the stranger in cinder-gray, aft- 
er taking up the mug a third time and setting it 
down empty. “I love mead, when ’tis old like 
this, as I love to go to church o’ Sundays, or to 
relieve the needy any day of the week.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” said the man in the chimney- 
corner, who, in spite of the taciturnity induced by 
the pipe of tobacco, could not or would not re- 
frain from this slight testimony to his comrade’s 
humor. 

Now the old mead of those days, brewed of 
the purest first-year or maiden honey, four pounds 
to the gallon—with its due complement of whites 
of eggs, cinnamon, ginger, cloves, mace, rosemary, 
yeast, and processes of working, bottling, and cel- 
laring—tasted remarkably strong; but it did not 
taste so strong as it actually was. Hence, pre- 
sently, the stranger in cinder-gray at the table, 
moved by its creeping influence, unbuttoned his — 
waistcoat, threw himself back in his chair, spread 
his legs, and made his presence felt in various 
ways. 

Well, well, as I say,” he resumed, “I am go- 
ing to Casterbridge, and to Casterbridge I must 
vo. I should have been almost there by this 
time, but the rain drove me into ye, and I’m not 
sorry for it.” 

“You don’t live in Casterbridge?’’ said the 
shepherd. 

“Not as yet, though I shortly mean to move 
there.” ‘ 

“ Going to set up in trade, perhaps ?” 

“No, no,” said the shepherd’s wife. “It is 
easy to see that the gentleman is rich, and don’t 
want to work at anything.” | 

The cinder-gray stranger paused, as if to con- 


sider whether he would accept that definition of 


himself. He presently rejected it by answering : 
“Rich is not quite the word for me, dame, I do 
work, and I must work. And even if I only get 
to Casterbridge by midnight, I must begin work 
there at eight to-morrow morning. Yes, het or 
wet, blow or snow, famine or sword, my day’s 
work to-morrow must be done.” , 

“Poor man! Then, in spite o’ seeming, you be 
worse off than we ?” replied the shepherd’s wife. 

“Tis the nature of my trade, men and maid- 
ens. "Tis the nature of my trade more than my 
poverty. ...But really and truly I must up and 
off, or I sha’n't get a lodging in the town.” How- 
ever, the speaker did not move, and directly add- 
ed, “ There's time for one more draught of friend- 
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ship before I go; and I'd perform it at once if 
the mug were not dry.” 

“Here’s a mug 0’ small,” said Mrs. Fennel. 
‘Small, we call it, though to be sure ’tis only the 
first wash o’ the combs.” 

“No,” said the stranger, disdainfully. “I 
won’t spoil your first kindness by partaking o’ 
your second.” 

“Certainly not,” broke in Fennel. ‘“‘ We don’t 
increase and multiply every day, and I'll fill the 
mug again.” He went away to the dark place 
ae the stairs where the barrel stood. The 
shepherdess followed him. 

should you do this she said, reproach- 
Milly, as soon as they were alone. _ “ He’s emptied 


‘jt once, though it held enough for ten people, and 


now he’s not contented wi’ the small, but must 
needs call for more o’ the stromg. And a stran- 

unbeknown to any of us. Four my part I don’t 
like the look o’ the man at all.” 

“But he’s in the house, my honey; and ’tis a 
-wet night, and a christening. Daze it! what’s a 
cup of mead more or less? there'll be plenty 
more next bee-burning.” 

“Very well—this time, then,” she answered, 
looking wistfully at the barrel. “ But what is 
the man’s calling, and where is he one of, that he 
should come in and join us like this ?” 

“T don’t know. Ill ask him again.” 

The catastrophe of having the mug drained 
dry at one pull by the stranger in cinder-gray was 
effectually guarded against this time by Mrs. Fen- 
nel. She poured out his allowance in a small 
cup, keeping the large one at a discreet distance 
from him. When he had tossed off his portion 
the shepherd renewed his inquiry about the stran- 
ger’s occupation. 

The latter did not immediately reply, and the 
man in the chimney-corner, with sudden demon- 
strativeness, said, ““ Anybody may know my trade : 
I’m a wheelwright.” 

“A very good trade for these parts,” said the 
shepherd. 

“ And anybody may know mige—if they’ve the 


‘sense to find it out,” said the stranger in cinder- 


“You may generally tell what a man is by his 
claws,” observed the hedge-carpenter, looking at 
his hands. “ My fingers be as full of thorus as 
an old pincushion is of pins.” 

The hands of the man in the chimney-corner 
instinctively sought the shade, and he gazed into 
the fire as he resumed his pipe. The man at 
the table took up the hedge-carpenter’s remark, 
and added, smartly, “ True; but the oddity of my 
trade is that instead of setting a mark upon me, 
it sets a mark upon my customers.” 

No observation being offered by anybody in 
elucidation of this enigma, the shepherd’s wife 
once more called for a song. @he same obsta- 
cles presented themselves as at the former time 
—one had no voice, another had forgotten the 
first verse. The'stranger at the table, whose soul 
had now risen to a good working temperature, 


relieved the difficulty by exclaiming that, to start. 


the company, he would sing himself. Thrusting 
one thumb into the armhole of his waistcoat, he 
waved the other hand in the air, and with an 
extemporizing gaze at the shining sheep crooks 
above the mantel-piece, began : 
rarest 
Simple all— 
My trade is a sight to see; 


For my customers I tie, and take em up on high 
And waft ’em to a far 


The room was silent when he had finished the | 


verse—with one exception, that of the man in the 
chimney-corner, who, at the singer’s word “ Cho- 
rus,” joined him in a deep bass voice of musical 
relish : 
“And waft ’em to a far countree.” 

Oliver Giles, John Pitcher the dairyman, the par- 
ish clerk, the engaged man of fifty, the row of 
young women against the wall, seemed lost in 
thought, not of the gayest kind. The shepherd 
looked meditatively on the ground ; the shepherd- 
ess gazed keenly at the singer, and with some sus- 
picion: she was doubting whether this stranger 
were merely singing an old song from recollec- 
tion, or was composing one there and then for the 
occasion. All were as perplexed at the obscure 
revelation as the guests at Belshazzar’s feast, 
except the man in the chimney-corner, who quiet- 
ly said, “Second verse, stranger,” and smoked on. 

The singer thoroughly moistened himself from 
his lips inward, and went on with the next stanza, 
as requested : 

“My tools are but common ones, 
Simple shepherds all; 
My tvols are no sight to see: 


A little hempen string and a post whereon to swing 


Are implements enough for me. 


Shepherd Fennel glanced round. There was no 
longer any doubt that the stranger was answer- 
ing his question rhythmically, The guests one 
and all started back with suppressed exclama- 
tions. The young woman engaged to the man of 
fifty fainted half-way, and would have proceeded, 


' but finding him wanting in alacrity for catching 


her, she sat down, trembling. 

“Oh, he’s the !”’ whispered the people in 
the background, mentioning the name of an om- 
‘public officer. ‘“ He’s come to doit. 
to be at Casterbridge jail to-morrow—the man for 
poor clockmaker we heard 
of, who used to live away at Anglebury, and had 
ho work to do—Timothy Sommers, whose family 
were a-starving, and so he went out of Anglebury 
by the high-road and took a sheep in open day- 
light, defying the farmer and the farmer’s wife and 
the farmer’s man, and every man jack among ’em. 
He” (and they nodded toward the stranger of the 
terrible trade) “is come from up the country to 
do it because there’s not enough to do in his own 
county town, and he’s got the place here now our 
own county man’s ; he’s to live in the 


wetted his lips. Seeing that his friend in the 
chimney-corner was the only one who reciproca- 
ted his joviality in any way, he held out his cup 
toward that appreciative comrade, who also held 


. out his own. They clinked together, the eves of 


the rest of the room hanging upon the singer’s 
actions. He parted his lips for the third verse ; 
but at that moment another knock was audible 
upon the door. 

[TO BK CONTINUED. 


WHAT SOCIAL CLASSES OWE 
“TO EACH OTHER. 
BY PROFESSOR W. G. SUMNER. 


II. 


THAT A FREE MAN IS A SOVEREIGN, BUT 
be A SOVEREIGN CAN NOT TAKE 


A FREE man, a free country, liberty, and equal- 
ity are terms of constant use amongst us. They 
are employed as watch-words as soon as any so- 
cial questions come into discussion. It is right 
that they should be so used. They ought to 
contain the broadest convictions and most posi- 
tive faiths of the nation, and so they ought to be 
available for the decision of questions of detail. 
In order, however, that they may be so employed 
successfully and correctly, it is essential that the 
terms should be correctly defined, and that their 
popular use should conform to correct definitions. 
No doubt it is generally believed that the terms 
are easily understood, and present no difficulty. 
Probably the popular notion is that liberty means 


doing as one has a mind to, and that it is a met-. 


aphysical or sentimental good. A little observa- 
tion shows that there is no such thing in this 
world as doing as one has a mind to. 


Pope, or the Czar, who ean do as he has a mind 
to. There never has been any man, from the 
primitive barbarian up to a Humboldt or a Dar- 
win, who could do as he had a mind to. The “ Bo- 
hemiah” who determines to realize some sort of 
liberty of this kind accomplishes his purpose only 
by sacrificing most of the rights and turning his 
back on most of the duties of a civilized man, 
while filching as much as he can of the advan- 
tages of living in a civilized state. Moreover, 
liberty is not a metaphysical or sentimental thing 
at all. It is positive, practical, and actual. It is 
produced and maintained by law and institutions, 
and is therefore concrete and historical. Some- 
times we speak distinctively of civil liberty, but 
if there be any liberty other than civil liberty— 
that is, liberty under law—it is a mere fiction of 
the schoolmen which they may be left to discuss. 

Even as I write, however, I find ina leading 
review the following definition of liberty.: civil 
liberty is “the result of the restraint exercised 
by the sovereign people on the more powerful in- 
dividuals and classes of the commubity, prevent- 
ing them from availing themselves of the excess 
of their power to the detriment of the other 
classes.”” This definition lays the foundation for 
the result which it is apparently desired to-reach, 
that ‘“‘ a government by the people can in no case 
become a paternal government, since its law- 


‘makers are its mandatories and servants carrying 


out its will, and not its fathers or its masters.” 
Here we have the most mischievous fallacy under 


_ the general topic which I am discussing distinct- 


ly formulated. In the definition of liberty it will 
be noticed that liberty is construed as the act of 
the sovereign people against somebody, who must, 
of course, be differentiated from the sovereign 

ple. Whenever “people” is used in this 
sense for anything less than the total population, 
man, woman, child, and baby, and whenever the 
great dogmas which contain the word people are 
construed under the limited definition of people, 
there is always fallacy. History is only a tire- 
some repetition of one story. Persons and class- 
es have sought to win possession of the power of 
the state in order to live luxuriously out of the 
earnings of others, Autocracies, aristocracies, 
theocracies, and all other organizations for hold- 
ing political power have exhibited only the same 
line of action. It is the extreme of political er- 
ror to say that if political power is only taken 
away from generals, nobles, priests, millionaires, 
and scholars, and given to artisans and peasants, 


’ these latter may be trusted to do only right and 


justice, and never to abuse the power; that they 
will repress all excess in others and commit none 
themselves. They will commit abuse, if they can 
and dare, just as others have done. The reason 
for the excesses of old governing classes lies 
in the vices and passions of human nature, cu- 
pidity, lust, vindictiveness, ambition, and vanity. 
These viees are confined to no nation, class, or 
age. They appear in the church, the academy, 
the workshop, and the hovel, as well as in the 
army or the palace. They have appeared in au- 


tocracies, aristocracies, theocracies, democracies, 


and ochlocracies, all alike. The only thing which 


has ever restrained these vices of human nature’ 
- in those who had political power is law sustained 


by impersonal institutions. If political power be 
given to the masses who have not hitherto had it, 
nothing will stop them from abusing it but laws 
and institutions. To say that a popular govern- 
ment can not be paternal is to give it a charter 
that it can do no wrong. The trouble is that a 
democratic government is in greater danger than 
any other of becoming paternal—step-paternal, 
—for it is sure of itself, and ready to undertake 
anything, and its power is excessive and pitiless 
inst dissentients. 

What history shows is that rights are safe only 
when guaranteed against all arbitrary power and 
all class and personal interest. The notion of a 
free state is entirely modern. It has been de- 
veloped with the development of the middle class, 
and with the growth of a commercial and indus- 
trial civilization. Horror at human slavery is not 


There is | 
no man, from the tramp up to the President, the | 


power to wage-payers. 


a century old as a common sentiment in a civil- 
ized state. The idea of the “free man,” as we 
understand it, is the product of a revolt against 
medieval and feudal ideas, and our notion of 
equality, when it is true and practical, can be ex- 
plained only by that revolt. It was in England 
that the modern idea found birth. It has been 
strengthened by the industrial and commercial 
development of that country. It has been in- 
herited by all the English-speaking nations, who 
have made liberty real because they have inher- 
ited it, not as a notion, but as a body of institu- 
tions. It has been borrowed and imitated by the 
military and police states of the European conti- 
nent so fast as they have felt the influence of the 
expanding industrial civilization, but they have 
realized it only imperfectly, because they have 
no body of local institutions or traditions, and it 
remains for them a matter of “ declarations” and 
pronunciamentos. The notion of civil liberty 
which we have inherited is that of a status orea- 
ted for the individual by laws and institutions, 
the effect of which is that each man is guaran- 
teed the use of all his own powers exclusively 
for his own welfare. It is not at all a matter 
of elections, Or universal suffrage, or democracy. 
All institutions are to be tested by the degree to 
which they guarantee liberty. It is not to be ad- 


‘mitted for a moment that liberty is a means to 


social ends, and that it may be impaired for ma- 
jor considerations, Any one who so argues has 
lost the bearing and relation of all the facts and 
factors in a free state. A human being has a 
life to live,a career to run. He is a centre of 
powers to work and of capacities to suffer. 
his powers may be, whether they can carry him 
far or not; what his chances may be, whether 


wide or restricted; what his fortune may be, | 


whether to suffer much or little—are questions of 
his personal destiny which he must work out and 


What - 


. person 


endure as he can, but for all that concerns the | 


bearing of the society and its institutions upon 
that man, and upon the sum of happiness to which 
he can attain during his life on earth, the pro- 
duct of all history and all philosophy up to this 
time is summed up in the doctrine that he should 
be left free to do the most for himself that he 
can, and should be guaranteed the exclusive en- 
joyment of all that he does, If the society—that 


is to say, in plain terms, if his fellow-men, either | 


individually, by groups, or in a mass—impinge 
upon him otherwise than to surround him with 
neutral conditions of security, they must do so 
under the strictest responsibility to justify them- 
selves. Jealousy and prejudice against all such 
interferences are high political virtues in a free 
man. Liberty for labor and security for earnings 
are the ends for which civil institutions exist, not 
means which may be employed for ulterior ends. 

Now the cardinal doctrine of any sound polit- 
ical system is that rights and duties should be in 
equilibrium. A monarchical or aristocratic sys- 
tem is not immoral if the rights and duties of per- 
sons and cl@ses are in equilibrium, although the 


spect his equality if he sues for favors. The 
free man in a free democracy, when he cut off 
all the ties which might pull-aim down, severed 
also all the ties by which he might have made | 
others pull him up. He must take all the conse- 
quences of his new status. He is, in a certain 
sense, an isolated man. The family tie does not 
bring to him disgrace for the misdeeds of his tel- 
atives ax it once would have done, but neither 
does it furnish him with the suppert. whielr it 
once would have given. The relations of men 
are open and free, but they are also looses A 
free man in a free democracy derogates from his. ; 
rank if he takes a favor for which he does not 
render an equivalent. 

A free man in a free democracy has no duty 
whatever toward other men of the same rank 
and standing, except respect, courtesy, and good- 
wil].. We can not say that there are no classes 
when we are speaking politically, and then say 
that there are classes when we are telling A what 
it is his duty to do for B. In a free state every 
man is held and expected to take care of him- 
self and his family, to make no trouble for his 
neighbor, and to contribute bis full share to pub- 
lic interests and common necessities. If he fails 
in this, he throws burdens on others. He does 
not thereby acquire rights against the others. 
On the contrary, he only accumulates obligations 
toward them, and if he is allowed to make his 
deticiencies a ground of new claims, he passes 
over into the position of a privileged or petted 

emancipated from duties, endowed with 
claims. This is the inevitable result of combin- 
ing democratic political theories with humauita- 
rian social theories. It would be aside from my 
present purpose to show, but-it is worth noticing 
in passing, that one result of such incousistency 
must surely be to undermine democracy, to in- 
crease the power of capital in the democracy, and 
to hasten the subjection of democracy to plutoc- 
racy, for a man:‘who accepts any share which he 
has not earned in another man’s capital can not 
be an independent citizen. 


t 


-. 


THE WESTERN FLOODS. 


Tue subsidence of 
River leaves behind it s 
tion and distress. Althodgh 
ful dangers that threatene 


ile the waters were 


at their highest, the unfortunate people whose, 


‘homes have been swept away, whose business 


has been ruined, are left in a state of pitiable 
destitution, and prompt and efficient measures 
are necessary to prevent wide-spread. suffering 
among them. . Americans have never been back- 
ward in giving where appeals have been niade to 


their generosity, either from home or abroad, and 


rights and duties of different persons and classes | 


are unequal, An immoral political system is cre- 
ated whenever there are privileged classes, that 
is, classes who have arrogated to themselves 
rights while throwing the duties upon others. In 
a democracy all have equal political rights. That 
is t 
racy, then, becomes immoral if afl have not equal 
political duties. This is unquestionably the doc- 
trine which needs to be reiterated and inculcated 
beyond all others if the democracy is to be made 
sound and permanent. Our orators and writers 
never speak of it, and do not seem often to know 
anything about it; but the real danger of democ- 
racy is that the-classes which have the power un- 
der it will assume all the rights and reject all the 
duties, that is, that they will use the political pow- 
er to plunder those—who—have. Democracy, 
in order to be true to itself, and to develop into 
a sound working system, must oppose the same 
cold resistance to any claims for favor on the 
ground of poverty as on the ground of birth and 
rank. It can no more admit to public discussion, 
as within the range of possible action, any. schemes 
for coddling and helping wage-receivers than it 
2ould entertain schemes for restricting political 
It must put down schemes 
for making “the rich” pay for whatever “ the 
poor” want, just as it tramples on the old theo- 
ries that only the rich are fit to regulate society. 
One needs but to watch our periodical literature 


- to see the danger that democracy will be construed 


as a system of favoring a hew privileged class of 
the many and the poor. 

Hfolding in wind, now, the notions of liberty 
and democracy as we have defined them, we see 
that it is not altogether a matter o fanfaronade 
when the American citizen calls himself a “ sov- 
ereign.”” A member of a free democracy is, in a 
sense, a sovereign. He has no superior. He has 
reached his sovereignty, however, by a process of 
reduction and division of power which leaves him 
no inferior. It is very grand to call one’s self a 
sovereign, but it is greatly to the purpose to no- 
tice that the political responsibilities of the free 
man have been intensified and aggregated just in 
proportion as political rights have been reduced 
and divided. Many monarchs have been incapa- 
ble of sovereignty and unfit for it. Placed in ex- 
alted situations, and inheritors of grand opportu- 
nities, they have only exhibited their own imbe- 
cility and -vice. The reason was because they 
thought only of the gratification of their own 
vanity and not at all of their duty. The free 
man who steps forward to claim his inheritance 
and endowment as a free and equal member of a 
great civil body must understand that his duties 
and responsibilities are measured to him by the 
same scale as his rights and his powers. He 
wants to be subject tono man. He wants to be 
equal to his fellows, as all sovereigns are equal. 
So be it, but he can not escape the deduction 
that he can call no man to his aid. The other 
sovereigns will not respect his independence if 
he becomes dependent, and they can not re- 


fundamental political p ple. A democ- | 
' and in spite of the warning the inhabitants of 


in this case they are responding liberally to the 
ery of-distress that comes from the banks of the 
Ohio. 

Uur illustrations give a vivid picture of the ex- 
tent of the calamities which have. befallen the 
people of that region. One of the most frightful 
incidents was the breaking of the embankment 
at Louisville, by which nearly a square mile of 
territory within the city limits was flooded. There 
was a slight break in the embankment on Mon- 
day, February 12, but it was speedily repaired, 


the low grounds refused to leave their‘dwefing-, 
and most of them went to bed as if no danger 
were impending. About midnight their slumbers 
were suddenly disturbed by a rush of roaring wa- 
ter. The embankment had given way, and in a 
moment: the turbid flood was sweeping through 
the streets. The panic was indescribable. The 
roar of the waters could not drown the cries and 
shrieks of the terrified women and children as 


| they endeavored to make tlieir escape from the 


tottering buildings. Some succeeded in wading 
to higher ground, on which bonfires were quickly 
kindled as beacon lights to guide the-unfortu- 
nates. Others were rescued in boats propelled 
by strong and resolute men. Many of the suf- 
ferers saved nothing but their night clothing, 
happy to save their lives, and leaving all their 
household goods to be swept away. As most of 
the houses were small cottages of frail construc- 
tion, they were quickly overturned or torn to 
pieces. Several of these dwellings were crushed 
before the inmates could escape. 11 some cases 
sick people were taken through the windows, ani 
carried to a place of safety in boats, and several 
people were rescued from trees into which they 
had climbed. Many pathetic incidents took place 
while the brave rescuers were at work, at the risk 
of their own lives. We are told_of cottages over- 
whelmed in the darkness, with all their inmates, 
when help was just at hand, of homeless families 
shivering about the bonfires. Two drunken men 
were saved with the greatest difficulty, as they 
could not be made to comprehend their danger, 
and were almost uncontrollable. One little girl 
refused to leave her home until she had found her 
pet kitten. An old negro, balf frozen and pit- 
iably scared, was found shivering on the top of a 
coal heap, guarding a wretched little rabbit. 

Great difficulty was experienced in some cases 
in persuading poor people to abandon their house- ° 
hold goods. They would insist on loading the 
boats that came to their rescue with bedding and 
furniture, and in some instances could only be re- 
strained by force from doing so... One poor old _ 
man cried as if his heart would break because he 
was not allowed to load the boat with some cane- 
bottomed chairs which were the pride of his 
house. 

It is impossible as yet to form even an approx- 
imate estimate of the extent of the damage caused 
by the floods at Cincinnati, Louisville, and other 
places along the Ohio River, but there is no ques- 
tion that it will reach hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. The loss arising from the interruption 
to business alone is enormous. The loss of hu- 
man life has been happily small, even in places 
where the danger seemed to be most imminent. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


PARTING. 


Ir was a grim scene, despite the afternoon sun 
still shining in the room. It verged closely upon 
tragedy ; the tall figure of the farmer, with his 
clear gray eyes fixed upon his favorite pupil, Greg 
standing unmoved, and with his gaze directed 
toward the woman in the bed, who had brought 
this awful charge against him in her dying hours; 
and the woman staring back at him, judge and 
accuser in one, and with no scrap of belief in 
the innocence of him whom she accused. 

“Ts that true?” John Woodhatch had asked, 
as if-he had not put credence in her story; and 
Greg Dorward answered, without a quaver in his 
voice, . 

“Tt is not true!” 

It was remarkable, there was no response in 
any way to his denial of the crime, only a solemn 
silence more embarrassing, more awful, than any 
comment which at that time might have been 
made, or any loud-voiced disbelief of his asser- 
tion. They were both looking at him—that was 
all. The eyes of Hester Brake were difficult to 
confront for long; he looked away at last, turn- 
ing to John Woodhatch, as it were, for an ex- 


planation. 


“Who charges me?” he asked; “what has 
suggested such an accusation ?” 

“She has known it for some time, she says, 
Greg.” 

“Is it possible you can think so, madam %” he 
asked, turning to Miss Brake again. ‘“‘ Have you 
considered the terrible position in which you place 
me? When your brother died I was a lad. I 
had been here only a day or two. I scarcely 
knew your brother.” ‘4 

But you killed him 

He turned once more to John Woodhatch and 
raised his shoulders slightly, as a Frenchman 


_might have done. 


“Can I reason with her, sir?” he said in a low 


voice; “‘is it worth while, poor lady, now ?” 


Hardly.” 

The answer came in a deep, sonorous voice ; 
there was no ring of sympathy in it, no touch of 
feeling for Greg Dorward’s position, accused of 
murder as he was by one sick and half distraught, 
whose life had been a series of suspicions of her 
kind, and was dying out in the same miserable 
magner. Greg was surprised ; he had looked for 
help, for confidence, from the. master, not for 


_ wait of faith so soon. 


“Miss Brake has been led away by some wild 
tale or other. Who is my accuser?” he asked; 
“who has had a word to say against me, and 
hides behind so weak a woman as this ?” 

He spoke almost contemptuously of the frail 
figure at which he gazed again, and John Wood- 
hatch answered for her. 

“Spikins told her,” he said. | 

“And was Spikins a man to be believed ? 
What did he know of me’” 

“He was a man who had much to say about 
Morris Brake at the last,” was Jolin Woodhatch’s 
reply. 

“I would not have taken his word against the 
life of a sparrow,” answered (ireg. 

“Neither would I,” replied the farmer. 

“JT you would not,” exclaimed Greg. 

_ “Without proof,” added John Woodhatch. | 

“‘He has no proof of my connection with so 
horrible a deed ; it is not likely; it is monstrous 
to consider it likely,” Greg exclaimed, with guew 
fervor. 

Still John Woodhatch did not appear to be 
moved by Greg’s declamation, although he did 
not betray in any way, unless by his grave, al- 
most stoical demeanor, any actual doubt of Greg. 
He was in the chamber of the dying, and might 
think it better to moderate his words and looks 
in the presence of one slowly passing away from 
the world. But he might have convinced her by 
a little effort, thought Greg, of the improbability 
of the whole story, and of the indifferent char- 


. acter of him who had invented it. 


’ “Tell him all,” said the faint voice of Hester 
Brake. 

*« Not here; not now,” answered John Wood- 
hatch. “It is too late to speak of it before vou.” 

“He says he did not kill my brother,” she 
murmured. “If, after all, I should have been 
deceived, John 

“Then he will forgive you, I am sure. But I 
would be glad to hear vou say, Hester, at the 
last,” he answered, “that if he were even guilty 
you could forgive him. He was only a boy. 
There might have been a reason for it all; it 
might not have been even murder, judged by 
human error or temptation. Who knows but 
God and this poor fellow here %” 

« His broad hand rested heavily on Greg Dor- 
ward’s shoulder—so heavily that Greg shrank a 
little from it:in his first surprise. , 

“Let him tell me the truth,” she murmured, 
“and I may forgive even him.” 

“T have nothing to tell,” answered Greg; “1 
did not murder vour brother, I swear by the liv- 
ing God!” | 

Again followed the solemn silence which had 
perplexed him at the beginning of the interview 
—the st steady looks toward him, with nev- 
er a word of comfort to him to show his protests 
had affected his listeners, or were to be believed. 
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John Woodhatch spoke at last. 

“That will do, Greg,” he said. “ Later on in 
the night we will talk of this again; you and I 
together.” 

“Very well. But—” 

“But this suffering woman must depart in 
peace,” he said. ‘The end is near, and time Is 
precious with her.” | 

' John Woodhatch pointed to the door, and Greg 

Dorward. bowed his bead and walked slowly to- 
ward it. It had been a brief, strange interview, 
by which he had not profited—by which he was 
even bewildered. What did they know, what did 
they think they knew, to look at him with those 
great glassy eyes in which no love for him, no 
hope for him, seemed for one instant to dwell ?- 
It was impossible they could say one word to 
tarnish the good name which he, by dint of hon- 
est perseverance, had earned at Skegs Shore. It 


‘was all a niistake. 


As the door closed on him Hester Brake look- 
ed toward John Woodhatch. 

“So the miserable storv ends, Hester,” he said. 
“Let us not speak of it again.” 

But—” 

“You promised me.” 

“ Ah, well, I leave it in your hands,” answered 
Hester, “ knewing I can trust you.” 

“ Leaving me to act as I please ?” he asked. 

“As vou please—yes.” 

will do my best.” 

“Good friend. You always did—you always 
will,” she murmured. 

“Oh, I will not say as much as that. It isa 
long distance to the end of a man’s promise, and 
I am not a hero,” he said, moodilv. 

“ You will be always strong and just,” she said, 
with a sigh; ‘tI am very sure of that. Where is 
Lucy Brake ?” | 

“Do you wish to see her?” John Woodhatch 
inquired. 

“Yes.” 

“T will fetch her to veu.” 

“ Thank you,” she replied. “I should like to 
see her for a lictle while. Not for long.” 

“ No.” 

** And you will come back soon? You are not 
going to stop away from me at the last »” she said, 
half-fretfully. 

“T will return when you wish, Hester.” 

“Tn half an hour, then.” 

When he was at the door he paused again. 

“You will not distress Lucy, or yourself, by 
further talk concerning Morris,” he said. 

“Have I not said I leave the rest in your 
hands ?”’ 

“Trust me for a little while longer, John,” 
she remarked. “I will not distress this Lucy of 
whom you think so much,” 

“She is a weak and excitable little woman,” 
answered Jolin. “ Poor Lucy, it will be so much 
fresh misery for her when the time comes to tell 
her the truth.” 

* After all, the decision is with her. Morris 
was her loss more than mine. She will think it 
justice her husband’s murder should be avenged.” 

‘I am no avenger,” muttered John Wood- 
hatch; “‘and,” he added, “I have not said I be- 
lieve this story.” 

“The proofs are with vou.” 

“They will be before the night closes.” 

“Ah! before the night closes,” repeated Hes- 
ter Brake. 

John Woodhatch withdrew, and presently Lucy 
stole into the room, and took her place at the 
bedside. But Hester Brake was not conscious of 
her sister-in-law’s presence ; she had fallen asleep 
the instant after John Woodhatch had quitted 
her, and though the sleep was restless and spas- 
modic, Lucy decided on not awakening her. It. 
was better the sick woman should rest, she 
thought. Hester Brake opened her eyes some 
twenty minutes later, and regarded, almost with 
surprise, the young woman by her bedside. She 
had forgotten she had sent for her; she only re- 
membered that one old friend was missing from 
the room. 

“Where is John ?”’ she asked, in a voice that 
was very weak now. 

“He is down-stairs. You sent for me, he 
said.” 

“ Kitty Vanch, is it?” 

“No, Lucy. I am Lucy; don’t you know 
ce »” asked the widow, bending more closely to 
ier, 

‘Ah, ves! We haven’t loved each other very 
much, have we 

* We have not understood each other; that was 
all,” was the reply. 

“If I have been unjust to you in any way, I 
am very sorry.” 

Pray do not think of me; 1 was not just my- 
self.” 

“You will think of John Woodhatch present- 
lv. And love him if you can. And tell him, 
some Jong day hence, Lucy,” she murmured, 
“that I—have loved him—all my wasted life, 
and he never, never thought of me !”’ es 

She closed her cyes with a heavy sigh, a | 
though sho were tired out, and would sleep again - 
before John Woodhatch returned, and Lucy did 
not attempt to continue the conversation. There 
was a dread upon her even that Hester Brake 
might seek to bind her by some promise at the 
last, and ill might come of that. She would be 
glad when John Woodhatch returned to take his 
post here, as he had done for some mysterious 
reason all the day; she was afraid of Hester 
Brake, and of all that might ensue before the 
parting hour. 

But the hour had come already, and the part- 
ing had taken place between them. This poor, 
frail life—wasted it had not been, fur all Hester’s 
sorrow over its: fancied ‘uselessness—had glided 
quietly and painlessly away; and Lucy did not 
know it was the last great sleep of all until she 
looked at her again, and saw God’s seal upon the 
white, still fave. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE NIGHT WALK. 

Over the grief at Farm Forlorn caused by the 
passing away of Hester Brake from the cares 
and troubles of daily life we can afford to draw 
the veil. It is enough to state that there was 
real sorrow in.the house of| mourning, and many 
weeping for the loss of her. The strange wo- 
man had never secured much love for herself ; 
only one had ever professed to love her, or to be 

teful for her guidance; and almost against 
her will she had brought discord into the lives 
of those by whom she had been surrounded. 
She had meant all for the best; she had de- 
spised hypocrisy, and set herself to baffle it; she 
had been irritable, suspicious, jealous, and eccen- 


tric by turns; but there were many in Farm | 


Forlorn who heard of her decease with wet eyes | | 
Greg did not.xéply. The mysterious nature of 


the forces opposing him, working against him, 


and quivering lips. 

Kitty was in the dead woman’s room, incon- 
solable. 

“T have lost the one friend I ever had,” she 
cried; and Mrs. Chadderton leaned over her and 
attempted solace vainly. | 

“God will send you another friend,” said Mrs. 
Chadderton ; “ you must not grieve like this for 
her.” | 

“Tf [had only seen her at the last! if they had 
not sent me from her! if I might have told her 
she was wrong in all her thoughts of Greg!” 
moaned Kittv to herself. ‘If I could have seen 
her once more! if she had) only lived another 
day!” 

Greg Dorward’s thoughts were very different 
from these. 

“Tf she had only died twenty-four hours ear- 
lier,” said Greg, moodily, to John Woodhatch, 
when the news was brought to him that Hester 
Brake was dead, “it would have been so much 
the better.” | 

“For you, or her ?” | 

“For both of us,” was the reply. “I should 
have esteemed her more, and she would not have 
raked up a terrible story, and connected me with 
it in this fashion.” 

“Shall we speak of it now ?!’ asked Woodhatch, 
calmly. | 
. “ Yes, surely,’’ was the quiek reply. 

“Let us get out of the house,” said the farmer ; 
“there are too many listeners here. And time 
is precious to you.” 

Greg looked at his master, but said nothing. 
He was suspected, then, in earnest: this was no 
delusion, no wild dream of a wild woman. Even 
John Woodhatch believed what Hester Brake had 
told him. And yet how often had he spoken dis- 
paragingly of her manner and ideas, setting down 
the trouble in his house at times, the difference 
between his friends, to her interference. He did 
not seem to think of this, or to regard Hester 
Brake in any way save that of one whose word 
was an infallibility. 

They passed out of the farm-house together ; 
it was dark night, with the sky sown thick with 
stars. John Woodhatch looked up at them for 
a moment, as if marvelling at their beauty, and 


then master and pupil were on the high-road to- 


gether. 

At a short distance from the farm there was a 
figure waiting for them—a shadowy, ungainly fig- 
ure, who, it was evident, was expecting them: to 
come that way. 

“Who is this ?” asked Greg, suspiciously. 

“Tt is Reuben Fladge,” answered John Wood- 
hatch; “he has been waiting for me.” | 

It was on Greg’s lips to ask)a second question, 
but for some unaccountable reason he refrained. 
It was as well not to appear too curious or too 
suspicious. | 

Reuben Fladge slouched toward them, with his 
head bent down, and his hands thrust to the bot- 
toms of his pockets. The news had reached him 
too of Miss Brake’s death. 

“So she’s gone, sir,” he said, when they were 
all three together on the high-road, 

“ Yes, Fladge, she is gone.” 

“She was a friend to me. And,” he added, 
“I’m awful sorry. It’s one good ’un gone ; isn’t 
it, Mr. Woodhatch ?” | 

“Tt is.” | | 

“And the good are precious scarce,” said 
Fladge, quite philosophically ; “‘a dozen or two 
like me might go, and nobody the wiser or the 
sorrier ; but one like her is missed.” 

“Yes, Fladge, the good are precious scarce,” 
repeated John Woodhatch, ironically. 

the funeral?” 

“The funeral ?” | 

“It'll bea fine ’un, I hope,” said Fladge. “There 
should bea rare fuss over her—ho! ho !—if I had 
anythink to do with it.” 

“She is not in her coffin yet,” answered the 
master, moodily ; “and we are not in a hurry to 
think of her grave.” 

They walked on slowly for a few paces, side by 
side, Greg Dorward, the man under suspicion, 
wondering at the other two. Suddenly John 
Woodhatch stopped again, and Greg stopped 


with him, Fladge plodding slowly in advance. 


“Greg,” said Woodhatch, “vou say it is all 
false, and you have been wrongfully accused ?”’ 

do.” 

They went on again. When thev had over- 
taken Fladge, John Woodhatcl: said to him, 

“Do you remember my instructions ?” 

“Every word on ’em, master); to be sure.” 

“Then go.” 

Reuben Fladge touched his cap, and withgong 
uncouth strides went away down the road, and 
was quickly lost in the darkness. The tramp of 
his rapidly receding footsteps was heard for a 
few moments after he had disappeared, and it 
seemed to Greg’s quick ears that he was running. 


Greg Dorward did not ask fer an explanation. 


of this movement, and affected not to be inter- 
ested by it, or to connect it with the charge of 
rourder which had been made against him. He 
felt it was all part of the new and lurid light in 


| 


which he stood, however, that in some way or oth- 


| era chance had been offered him, and he had let 


it pass, as a chance of atonement or confession 
might have been offered to a guilty man. 

John Woodhatch explained for himself that 
this was so; and yet his explanation was more 
of a mystery than ever. 

“T can trust Fladge,” he said; “and strange 
it is that that poor silly fellow is the only one on 
whom I can rely—on whom we both can rely,” 
he added. 

“Why should I rely on him?” asked Greg. 
In what way does he affect me?” 

“Not at all, 1 hope. Your being innocent 
makes all things clear and straight. Your being 
innocent,” he continued—“ why, there can possi- 
bly come no harm of this. Otherwise—” 

“ Otherwise !” repeated Greg, in a low voice. - 

“ Otherwise it may be—destruction !” 


was beyond his power to fathom yet, and he could 


} not confront that which at present was concealed 
from him. He was at war with the dead, not 


with the living, and he could not confront them. 
The old man Spikins in the church-yard, the wo- 
man still and cold at Farm Forlorn, were the. en- 
emies of his peace, and he knew not what they 
had said in their lifetimes, or why John Wood- 
hatch should put his trust in them, and keep it 
from himself. 

He had not long to speculate on this. 

“We will walk by the sea, Greg,” said Wood- 
hatch; “there will be no one to marvel at us 
there, and then I can explain.” | 

“TIT am quite ready, sir.” 

But there was John Woodhatch to marvel at 
Greg Dorward’s coolness, his imperturbability. 
Nothing shook the nerves of the young man, who 
was prepared for any revelation. Surely this was 
conscious innocence, thought Woodhatch, and all 
was not deceit and bravado, after all, ~~ 

They struck off from the high-road by the 
shady path well known to both of them as a 
short-cut to the sea. They did not exchange 
another word till the dark sands were beneath 
their feet, and the wind was moaning across the 
sea at them, where, in the distance, the restless, 
white-crested waves seemed rising up, like ghosts, 
to look at them, and wonder what their errand 
was at that hour. They might be speaking in 
hoarse murmurs of them, too, and passing the 
news on, mile by mile, along the shore, and dash- 
ing with it against the Yorkshire rocks some 
twenty miles away! 

They turned in the direction of Skegs Shore, 
where the village was where Morris Brake was 
murdered, and the gray stone church where Greg 
was to have been married, and the silent churech- 
yard where the man struck from life lay sleep- 
ing—“ unavenged,” as Hester Brake considered 
it—where Lucy had lived, whom these two men 
both had loved, and loved strangely, considering 
her past and their own. 

“This way,” said Greg. “ Would it not be 
better to take the coast toward Bleathorpe? No. 
one would meet us in that direction.” 

“Does it matter ?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Then we will go this way, where the truth 
will meet us presently,” replied the farmer. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE CRISIS. 


Sing by side, and silently for a while, went 
master and pupil, with God’s stars shining down 
upon them. All was very desolate and dark; 
only those familiar with this long stretch of sand 
could have found their way upon it, or been at 
all at ease there. The higher sandy ridges which 
at daytime marked the line of coast were com- 
pletely lost in the blackness of the night, and 
only the breaking of the waves upon the shore 
denoted where the sea was. All was one long, 
wide stretch of desolation, which grew blacker 
and denser as they advanced, and presently sub- 
merged them. 

Here they could speak without fear of listen- 
ers. Here hardly a Lincolnshire man would trust 
himself on such a night as this. Smuggling had 
gone out of fashion, and the wind came with icy 
coldness across the water, and moaned piteously 
after sundown, as though the night was scaring it. 

“There isn’t a great deal to tell yeu, Greg, and 


you may answer or not, as it seems better for 


you,’ commenced John Woodhatch ; “ to me it is 
at present so like truth, it would be, if false, a lie 
so unnecessary and base, that I am daunted for 
the first time in my life. And, Greg, I am verily 
afraid for vou, as for a son whom I have loved— 
whom for his good tight upward I have honored 
until now.” 

Grreg’s lips moved twice before he could reply, 
but it was too dark to see this. Then the answer 
came in six short words. — - 

“T thank you for that honor,” rang out in 
such sad, tremulous tones that the listener was 
startled. 

“Tt was Spikins who told Miss Brake what he 
considered was the truth of Morris’s murder. 
That you know already.” | 

“ He told it for money, doubtless. What would 
he have not done for money ?” asked Greg, in his 
usual tones. | 

‘*He was not a man whose bare word was to 
be trusted; all his life he was untrustworthy, 
though probably, after his fashion, faithful to 
me,” said Woodhatch. “I did not look for vir- 
tues in him, knowing what he had been, and I 
had begun with him too late. But it is always 
too late with me,” he added, “and I have not 
been a lucky man, whatever they may say in Lin- 
colnshire.” 

“Well, well, sir,” asked Greg, a little impa- 
tiently, “ what did Spikins tell Miss Brake »” 

“ That you were at Skegs Shore—down by the 
church—and hiding in the porch—on the night 
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when Morris was with his young wife at the par- 
son’s house. Spikins had been at the Swan all 
the evening, and coming out had caught a 
glimpse of you, and had resolved to watch you, 
as you were watching some one else. ‘Is that 
true ?” 

“That I was in the village late at night ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tt is not true,” answered Greg; “the old 
man has invented this.” | 

‘‘He had been watching the farm for many 
nights, for that matter. Mrs. Chadderton had set 
him to watch, having misgivings that all was not 
fair play about us. But this night,” said John 
Woodhatch, “he had left his trust and gone to 
the village to drink.” 

“This is a drunken man’s testimony, then,” 
said Greg, very scornfully. | 

‘Whether he was drunk or not I can not say; 
he said he was sober. You waited until the vil- 
lage lights were out, and then you went on to 


Larcom’s, where you knew Morris was. There 


you waited again, xnd then—” 

“‘ And then,” echoed Greg. 

“ And then Morris Brake came forth, and there 
wag a sudden and awful struggle between you, 
and Morris Brake was left dead upon the road.” 

“It is a mad story,” said Greg, in a suppressed 
tone. ‘Why should I have wanted to kill Lucy’s 
husband ? . What was hie to me ?” | 

“He had done you an injury, it may be, and 
you were revengeful; or he had discovered you 
were watching him, and struck you, and in your 
rage you struck back and killed him. That seems 
the story to me. God knows if I read it aright. 
I am not a far-seeing man,” he added; “I have 
no knowledge of human character; Iam no wiser 
than a child.” 

“‘ How could I have killed him ?” asked Greg— 
“he was a giant in strength tome.” 

“You carried in your hands a steel spud, which 
has been missing from the night of the murder,” 
continued Woodhatch. “It was mine. Mrs. Chad- 
derton knew it was gone, and in fear of me, as 
though I had done it, said not a word to any liv- 
ing soul, It was evidence which might have 
hanged me had it been discovered, and it was 
branded with my name.” | 

“Well 

“You might have hidden that, more for my 
sake than your own, Greg Dorward. Heaven 
knows whether you were anxious to spare me 
from false evidence, or only wished to save your- 
self. I can not guess your thoughts,” he con- 
tinued, “but you hid the weapon which took 
Morris’s life, and your cap also, which, stained 
with blood, had fallen into the roadway where he 
lay stiff and stark.” 

Was it fancy, or did Greg Dorward cower at 
this? The darkness was so thick about them 
both it was difficult to say. But there came no 
response from Greg, and it sounded as if his 
breath was short and quick, as though the pace 
at which they had been striding was almost too 
much for bim. 

‘Shall I go on ?” asked Woodhatch. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “if there is more to 
tell.” 

“There is more.” 

“] listen,” responded Greg. 

“That steel spud you buried with your cap, 
and Spikins saw you do it, and told Miss Brake 
where she could find them for herself,” said 
Woodhatch. ‘“ It was the new Reformatory cap, 
which was lost a few days after you had come to 
the farm, if you remember.” 

“And I buried them, vou say. Where?” 

John Woodhatch took him by the arm, and 
pointed across the murky waste of sea-sand. 

“Where that light is. Can you see it burn- 
ing 

“A light upon the sands ?” asked Greg. 

“Yes, this way; standing where I stand, you 
can see it in the distance.” 

Greg took his master’s place and looked for 
himself. 

Yes, a light was shining a few hundred vards 
away, amongst the timbers of the ship which 
had been wrecked there many years ago, and left 
its skeleton as testimony of disaster. 

‘Who is there ?” asked Greg, breathlessly. 

‘Reuben Fladge.” 


“What is he doing? Searching for those 


things ?”’ 

Yes.” 

“Does he know for what purpose?” 

“No. But I must tell him, Greg, in my de- 
fense and his, for he too, poor fellow, was made 
the scapegoat of this crime. Unless—’» 

Unléss what ?” asked Greg. 

“Unless you trust in me to hear thé? truth, 
and—keep your secret still,” answered John 
Woodhatceh, sternly ; “unless you tell me all at 
once,” 

Greg Dorward was strangely silent, and thev 
walked on toward the light, shining now across 
the sands like a beacon to guide their steps to- 
ward it. 

Suddenly Greg stopped and crossed his hands 
 together—clutched them together passionately, 

_ and looked down. 
’ “Yes, I can trust you, master,” he cried; “and 
—(iod help me !—I killed him.” 

“God help you indeed, my poor, weak, misera- 
ble Greg, with this man’s death upon your con- 
science all these years!’ said Woodhatch, sol- 
emnly. 

He had expected the avowal; he had been 
waiting for it; but none the less it came upon 
him with a crushing force—a truth that with its 
weight of horror nearly bore him down. 

“Ah, sir, I am not so bad as you may think,” 
cried Greg, speaking quickly and earnestly. “I 
am not so great a villain, not his murderer in 
cold blood, as you have fancied, although his death 
is on my soul, and he haunts me night after 
night—a something that will not rest in Skegs 
Shore church-yard, and will not let me be. I did 
follow him—I was curious. I had been listening 


to your quarrel with him, and when he went away 
I followed almost without motive, save to know 
where he was going. When he came from Mr. 
Larcom’s house he saw me, and rushed at me for 
a spy; he struck me, kicked me, shook me like a 
rat, and when he let me go I killed him with the 
spud I had brought away with me for protection. 
I did not mean to kill him—I did not know what 
I was doing; but at the first blow he dropped 
down dead. What could have been expected of 
a wretch like me save murder? -I was incorri- 
gible from the first. You should have left me 
where I was, sir; I was fit for nothing better. I 
was from the streets and the prison. My father 
and mother were bad, and I had never known 
what good was.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Woodhatch, in reply ; “I know. 
Your life might have been mine, your sin might 
have been mine. You are the shadow of myself 
even in this; for I would have killed your father, 
and even hoped I had killed him, Why should 
I be your judge, your accuser ?” 

“Ah! you were always generous,” cried Greg; 
“and you—you will not say a word of this. I 
have repented years ago; I have suffered. It was 
his death, after all, which made. my life a differ- 
ent and better one. ‘I will atone for this,’ I said, 
‘until the end of my days.’” 

‘“‘ Atonement comes late; and you would have 
kept this crime concealed, or let any poor soul 
suffer in your stead, so that you were safe,” said 
John Woodhatch. ‘No, you are no hero, no 
penitent—only a coward, who has acted like a 
coward through it all. What will you do?” 

“lican not gay.” 

“It is not safe to remain here, and I would not 
have you at my right hand if it were.” 

“No,” answered Greg. | 

‘““ What may ooze out from this day, what may 
have escaped, God knows, for there are many 
spies about the place. But I will not put a rope 
round the neck of one who has shared my home, 
my trust. You must go—you must disappear at 
once. And Lucy Brake must know the truth of 
this, when you are safe away.” 

“Yes—good God! yes,” said Greg, “ she must.” 

“To-morrow you will get away from here, osten- 
sibly on business. In your place, I would go 


abroad, and by repentance, honest industry, try | 


to make atonement for an awful past. Money 
shall not be wanting.” | 

“*T have some—I—I can not take it from you.” 

“ Wewill talk of this to-morrow. Now let me 
go on alone to Reuben Fladge,” he said; “ you 
will not care to come with me further.” 

sir.” 

“Very well.” 

John Woodhatch walked on, leaving Greg Dor- 
ward looking after him, a silent, motionless figure 
on the sands, a man struck, as it were, into stone 
by the grim truth which had come to him and 
unmasked him. But when the master had gone 
a few yards, Greg was at his side again with a 
mad, quick plunge, and a cry as of a wounded 
animal, He seized the master’s right hand in 
both of his, and held it very tightly. 

“If I see you no more—if I know you no more 
from this night—God bless vou for your mercy, 
Mr. Woodhatch !” | 

Then he relinquished his grip, and was gone. 
He had vanished away in the darkness, leaving 
no trace. 

John Woodhatch called to him, but there was 
no reply; then he walked on again toward the 
old dead ship, and passed through its gaunt oak- 
en ribs into the sand-drift within, and where the 
lantern light was glowing; where was Reuben 
Fladge too, with the sand heaped high about him, 


_standing knee-deep in a trench which he had dug, 


and in his hands were a long steel spud and the 
fragments of a boy’s blue cap. 
‘Here they be, sir,” he said, as John Wood- 


hatch came toward him. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From Ovr Own CorrESPONDENT. 


A Street Preacher.—The Marder of Professor Palmer. 
—Railway Accidents.—A left-handed Bride.—Mr. 
Gladstone and the Consumptive.—Freeman v. Dick- 


ens. 
A PERSONAGE has been “ disturbing the peace of 
the metropolis” by preaching “the city’s doom” 
from the steps of St. Paul’s Cathedral. One can 
not say that the mantle of Solomon Eagle had 
descended on him (because it is expressly stated 
that that gentleman had no clothes), nor did he 
carry on his head a flaming brazier, but in other 
respects. he played the part of his famous proto- 
type very creditably. When the Dean’s verger 
called him, pitifully, ‘“‘ My poor man,” and begged 
him not to disturb the congregation, he replied, 
“Tam not poor; I am rich in spiritual gifts.” 
Before the Lord Mayor, who seemed greatly scan- 
dalized at “ the City” being found fault with by 
anybody, and especially by a nobody like the 
present offender, he stuck to it that he had a 
mission to declare its destruction. “But you 
have no right, sir,” said his lordship, “to arro- 
gate to yourself such things as that. If you 
want to preach, you should hire a room, and put 
up placards.” For this rather material and Lord- 


-Mayorish notion of a spiritual mission, the unfor- 


tunate prophet had no means, even if he had the 
inclination; so he has gone to prison, and be- 
come a martyr, which was perhaps his object. 
The terrible details of Professor Palmer’s mur- 
der by the Arabs have brought into prominence 
the theory of asphyxiation during a rapid descent. 
It appears that the professor and his companions 
were given the choice of deaths, and that the 
former preferred to find it by a leap from a pre- 
cipice. He was probably under the impression, 
which is the popular one, that suffocation ensues 
when one falls from a _— height before one 
touches the ground. e matter depends, no 
doubt, upon the height from which one is precip- 
itated ; but according to La Nature, the French 


scientific periodical, this must be very great to 
cause asphyxiation. It points out that from the 
top of Notre Dame—the towers of which have 
been often the scene of suicide—the depth of fall 


being only 180 feet, the velocity acquired in the. 


time (less than four seconds) is not so great as 
that attained on French railways, where neither 
engine-drivers nor stokers suffer from great speed, 
though gers very often suffer from their 
not going half fast enough. The case is also 
cited of a man falling from the top of the Col- 
umn of July on an awning, and escaping with 
only a few contusions. And Mr. Renny asserts 
that in the island of Oahu he was shown by the 
missionaries a man who had fallen from a veri- 
fied height of 1000 feet, and not much the worse 
for it, having come upon a growth of ferns. 
Asked as to his sensations in mid-air, he said, “ It 
was dazzling.” Under these circumstances La 
Nature thinks it desirable, in the interests of in- 
tending suicides, that the idea of a person who 
falls from a great height being killed before he 
reaches the ground should be exploded. 

Among the sufferers in a late railway accident 
was a professional aeronaut.: He complains bit- 
terly of the dangers of ordinary travel in this 
country, and has almost made up his mind never 
to enter a train again. A mail-coachman of the 
old time, finding his speedy “cattle” superseded 
by the iron horse, used to express himself in a 
similar manner. ‘“ When a haccident ’appens to 
a coach,” he said, “ why, there you are; but if 
anything goes wrong with a hengine, why, where 
are you?” He had, however, more logic on his 
side than our friend of the balloon, who reminds 
me rather of Hood's sailor, who was lost in aston- 
ishment how people could venture to stay on 
land in a gale of wind, “ with tiles and chimney- 
pots a-flying.” 

I suppose the most ludicrous incidents in real 
life are always to be found in breach-of-promise 
cases. In one of these last week the plaintiff 
(plaintively enough) admits that she was “ left- 
handed,” but that her faithless swain had always 
known about it, and had therefore no excuse for 
breaking his engagement on that account. One 
can understand a left-handed marriage being 
deemed objectionable, but the fact of a young 
woman being left-handed would, one would have 
thought, have never been taken as a serious draw- 
back by any wooer. 

To my mind, the correspondence between Mr. 
Gladstone and the voung lady in consumption at 
Wigan is very illustrative of his character, and 
also most creditable to him. She sent him a 
book-marker on his birthday, with “ The Bible our 
Guide” worked in silk upon it, accompanied with 
a few words of farewell. He returns her flowers 
and grapes, and an autograph letter with this 
sentence in it: ‘* May the guidance you are good 
enough to desire on my behalf avail you fully on 
every step of that journey in which, if I de not 
precede, I can not but shortly follow you.” It is 
not only the good feeling but the courage of the 
man which one admires, since, poor human nature 
being what it is, 1 suppose he knows that half 
his own admirers will laugh at his “‘ sentimental 
folly,” and nine-tenths of his opponents will give 
it a harsher name. 

If anything of what is done here below can 
touch vanished spirits, it must be the obituaries 
that are written of them—not by their enemies, 


for the principle of de mortuis is generally re- 


spected, but by their injudicious friends. In 
Macmillan’s Magazine there is an article upon 
Trollope by Mr. Freeman, which is enough to 
make that honest, straightforward - story - teller 
turn in his grave. 
known him only in his later years, but has treated 
him—as he treats history—in a rough dogmatic 
style which would have immensely annoyed him ; 
but what would have absolutely disgusted him is 
his eulogist’s folly in attempting to raise him 
above Dickens. Mr. Freeman calls “ Dickens’s 


characters” (as if he had created three, or per- 


haps four) “forced and unnatural caricatures.” 
If a man can write like this of what lies under 
his nose, the idea naturally occurs to us, “ How 
are we to believe him when he writes history?” 
where he can not have the same opportunity of 
judgment. Nothing that Mr. Freeman or any 
other second-class writer can affirm can push 
Charles Dickens from the pedestal on which he 
stands, yards high above all his contemporaries ; 
but such insolent and foolish words do harm to 
the person it is the speaker’s intention to honor, 
by provoking comparison. Anthony Troilope was 
a great novelist, but he is no more to be mated 
with Dickens than Mr. Freeman with Carlyle or 
Macaulay. R. Kemsig, of London. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


As a weather sharp, Dr. E. Stone Wiggins, of » 


Canada, is disappointing, not because his prog- 
nostications fail of fulfillment, for that is the 


fate of the forecasts of all weather prophets, but’ 


because he allows his equanimity to be disturbed 
by the result. He even seems to take it to heart 
that the prediction on which he said he would 
stake his reputation failed to be verified, and he 
is chargeable with an act so unprofessional as 
acknowledging that he made an error. He is 
credited, however, with saying, quite warmly, that 
the storm which he has predicted for March will 
be severe enough to set him right before the pub- 
lic, notwithstanding his recent failure. In this 
utterance he further betrays his weakness. An 
able weather prophet would have demanded that 
faith be put in his latest prognostication on the 
assumption that he had never yet fallen into an 
error. Evidently Dr. Wiggins is made of too 
common stuff; he is too much like other mortals 
to succeed as a weather sharp. , 


At the instance of the judiciary, the titled per- 
sonages of Prussia are required to vindicate be- 
fore or on the first day of April their right to 
the titles which they claim. It is believed that 


Mr. Freeman seems to have . 


a good many of the “ barons’’ will find them- . 


selves, on the last day of grace, in a mood which 
is supposed to prevail on that day above all oth- 
ers. One cause of the condition of things which 
led to this action of the judiciary is the fact that 
in many instances the second and younger sons, 
and even daughters, of baronial families have as- 
sumed the title when it legally belonged only to 
the father or eldest son. 


Unusual evidence of the jovousness of the oc- 
casion is contained in a marriage announcement 
which appears in the Mecklenburg Gazette. Tlie 


notice runs: “ We have the honor to announce - 


the marriage of our daughter Louise with Mr. 
Notemann, of Berlin-Schwerin, January 8, 1883. 
H. Maller and wife. She was the last of the 
half-dozen. The Lord be praised !” 


The New York Free Cireulating Library, of 
which Mr. Henry E. Pellew is president, and 
Miss Ellen B. Coe librarian, has purchased a 


building in Bond Street for its use, and is mak- ’ 


ing the necessary alterations. The third annual 
report shows an increase in the number of per- 


sous availing themselves of the privileges of the — 


library. Gifts of books and magazines from 
leading publishing houses and other friends are 
acknowledged. 


Christian Work in New York is the title of a 
valuable pamphlet issued annually from the Bi- 


ble House. Besides giving the annual report of . 


the City Mission, it contains accurate infornia- 
tion concerning all the churches of this city, such 
as the names of the ministers, the locations of 
the churches, and the hours of service. 


A board of supervisors in California recently 
appropriated one hundred and fifty dollars for 
buying a wooden leg for a pauper, and charged 
the expenditure to ‘ permanent repairs and im- 
provements.” 

Vandalism at the Capitol in Washington this 
winter is said to have cost the statue of. the Fa- 
ther of his Country a big toe, Roger Williams a 
little finger, and an Indian woman in the Colum- 
bus group all the fingers of her right hand. 


A recent issue of the Philadelphia Telegraph -- 


describes the rooms which Mr. G. W. Childs, pro- 
prictor of the Public Ledger, has fitted up for his 
city editor and reporters at an outlay of some 
five thousand dollars. City-Editor McWade will 


make his assignments while sitting in a rocking- 


chair which is described as‘a wonder of ease and 
elegance, before a desk especially designed for 
him. His feet will rest on an Axminster carpet 
of beautiful design, and the light from without 
will be subdued by curtains of old-gold fabric 
suspended by brass rings from bars of beaten 
copper. He will be separated from his reporters 


by a partition of stained glass set in lead, the - 


beauty of which is said to surpass everything of 
its kind that has been seen in Philadeiphia be- 
fure. The reporters will prepare their copy at 
walnut desks under costly brass chandeliers tilled 
with both gas ‘and electric burners. On the floor 
of walnut and ash are heavy Turkish rugs. The 
wall-paper of both rooms is rich and costly. The 
rooms are said to be the finest of their kind in 
the world. 


The Boston Advertiser has celebrated recently 
its removal to a new six-story marble building 
by issuing a twenty-page paper containing a his- 
tory of the Advertiser from its begiuning, seventy 
years ago, with biographies of its former editors, 
and an article on journalism in Boston. The new 
building is provided with the most valuable mod- 
ern appliances, including the electric light. 


The Inspector of Buildings has been com- 
mendabdly active since the recent disastrous fire 
in Milwaukee. Not long ago he directed that fire- 
escapes be placed on the outer walls of the House 
for the Detention of Witnesses, which is in re- 
ality a prisop. The windows opening upon the 
fire-escapes—which were promptly put in place 
—are heavily barred, and in case of tire it would 
be as impossible to get to the fire-escapes as it is 


to get to them when there is no fire. It is said 


that the inspector will order that openings be 
made through the grating at the windows, but if 
this be done the House of Detention will not de- 
tain. The dilemma is perplexing—the more so- 
because many of the. inmates of the house are 
there through no fault of sufticient gravity to 
mike their detention justifiable if it deprives 
them of any of the facilities enjoyed by persons 
at large for escaping peril in the form of flames. . 


Instead of offering chromos, a new clerical jour- 
nal of Rome, // Goffredo, promises to each annu- 
al subscriber six hundred masses, to be celebra- 
ted by the priest of the subscriber's choosing. 


Kwong Ki Chin, a learned Chinaman, has re- 
cently sailed from San Francisco for his native: 
land to further the publication of books calcula- 
ted to greatly facilitate the study of the English 
tongue in Chinese schools. He is the author of 
un English and Chinese dictionary, a dictionary 
of English phrases, and a manual of correspond- 


ence and social usage, besides other works of _ 


less importance. The manuscripts which hé took 
with him filled three large boxes. He said be- 


fore departing that he should have his books set 


up by Chinese printers, and should bring the pa- 
pier-maché matrices back to this country, where 
the rest of the work is to be done. Kwong Ki 


Chin was a member of the Educational Commis- © 


sion sent to the United States some years since, 
but severed his connection with that body four 
years ago, on the death of one of his parents, a 
Chinese custom forbidding him to remain in the 
employ of the government during the period of 
mourning. 
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A rew steps northeast from the State-house, in the direction of . 


the City Hall, within the triangle formed by drawing connecting 
lines between the library buildings of the Boston Atheneum, the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Society, the Corporation of Boston University have 
found a remarkably central, quiet, and eligible site for the new 
hall which is to be the home of “‘The College of Liberal Arts.” 
The building was dedicated some weeks ago with addresses by his 
Excellency Governor Lone, President Exior of Harvard University, 
General Francis A. Waker, President of the Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Rev. JoserH Cook, and others. 
The Hon. Jacos Steerer, whose name the new hall bears, is one 
of the three founders of the University, the other two being the 


late Isaac Ric, Esq., and the late Hon. Lex Crar iy, father of ex- | 


Governor Wittiam Ciariin. For twelve years Mr. SLEEPER was an 
overseer of Harvard University, and for two or three terms a member 
of the Executive Councils of Governors Banks and ANpDrew. He 
is Vice-President of the Corporation of Boston University, and has 
been from the beginning one of the most liberal, influential, and de- 
voted members of the board, and a life-long friend of education. 
The front of the building on Somerset Street is eighty feet. It 
is built of pressed and moulded brick and terra cotta. In appear- 
ance it is massive and substantial, with deeply recessed openings 
and bold projections. The stvle is a freely treated Renaissance. 
A part of tte windows have the transom lights glazed with quarry 
glass, and other sashes are filled in with cathedral glass in delicate 
tints in small squares. The transom light over the front doorway 
is-of quarry glass in quiet colors, farming the monograms B. U. 
and J. 5. on either side of a central wreath of laurel. Passing 
the oaken entrance doors one sees two marble tablets, on which 
are directories for the guidance of visitors. Farther on are the 
offices of the Registrar and Treasurer, the tasteful study of the 
young men, and a University Chapel. A private entrance for lady 
students at the left of the front opens into a corridor extending the 
whole depth of the building to the ladies’ gymuasium, dressing- 


THE YOUNG MEN’S STUDY. . 


‘floor, Turkey rugs, and large 


fessors. 


a deep oaken settle. 


into the deep terra-cotta-colored 


walls. A polished hard- wood 


leather - covered library tables 


room, parlor, and study. From 
the main entrance hall, which 
Z has a width of thirteen feet and 
< a floor of marble tiling, rise the 
main stairways, one on either 
hand, leading to the upper sto- 
ries, where are found a large lec- 
ture-hall, lecture-rooms, offices 
for the President, Deans, and pro- 
Perhaps the most at- 
tractive room of all is the spa- 
cious “Study for Young Ladies,” 
a sketch of which is given here- 
with. A brick fire-place of gen- 
erous width is built the whole 
height of the room, ornamented 
with moulded brick, inscribed 
terra-cotta panels, and Chelsea 
tiles. A niche above the fire- 
place contains a bust of Minerva. 
At either side of the chimney is 
The ends 
of the room are semicircular in 
plan, and have wide divans of 
corresponding shape. It is in- 
tended to place in the centre of 
one of these semicircles a life- 
sized statue now being cut in 
Italy. The side of the room op- 
] posite to the fire-place has a 

carved oak book-case for the reference library, with desks ani 

writing appliances, extending its whole length, while high above is 
a triplet window glazed with antique quarry-work, cut crystals, and 
opalescent glass. These windows make a beautiful bit of color set 


ably prosperous. The School of Law is the largest in New Eng. 
land, numbering one hundred and ninety students. Yet it was the 
first in America to present and insist upon a three years’ course of 
study as a prerequisite to graduation. The whole number of stu- 
dents at present in attendance at the University is 572. It is in- 
tended that the new ‘“ Jacob Sleeper Hall” shall be but the first of 
a series of buildings, to be erected as the means shall be provided, 
until all the different departments of the University shall be as 
conveniently and worthily housed as is at present the College of 
Liberal Arts. 


THE ARMOR-PLATE TRIALS AT SPEZIA. 


THE contest between guns and armor, which began more than 
twenty years ago, still continues. At first the advantage was on 
the side of the defense ; for with the 68-pounder, the heaviest gun 
then afloat, even the iron skins of the early armored vessels were 
impenetrable. The call for heavier ordnance successively pro- 
duced the huge American smooth-bores and the powerful rifled 
guns of Arsstrrone, Krupp, Wuirworts, and others. With the 
attack then in the ascendant, the iron-founders re-enforced the 
targets with still stouter plates; but the gun-makers, rallying, by 
their device of chambering, their mammoth grain powder, their 
improved projectiles, and their hydraulic gear, again seized the 
lead. Meanwhile Italy, redeemed and renewing her youth under 
Victor EMANUEL, pressed again into the front rank of naval powers, 
as if the spirits of her dukes and doges had risen from a sleep of 
centuries to lead her on. With the audacious conception of her 
Duilio and Dandolo, her Italia and Lepanto, she surpassed all mar- 
itime powers alike in artillery and armor. It was natural that her 
trial ground should become the central arena of the struggle of 
cannon against cuirass, and the fortified shores of the noble bay 
of Spezia soon eclipsed the fame of Shoeburyness and Gavre. 

The recent November experiments at Spezia were undertaken 


complete the fittings of this 
room. The ‘“ Young Men’s 
Study,” on the first floor at the 
entrance, is also appropriate 
and attractive, having a good 
reference library, study tables, . 
and other desirable conven- 
iences. A separate and well- 
appointed gymnasium is also 
provided for the young men. 

The liberal ideas and aims of 
the University were illustrated 
about a year ago by the creation 
of sixty-four free scholarships, 
which are to be divided among 
deserving and needy students of 
both sexes equally, which is 
equivalent for those receiving 
them to absolutely free tuition. > 
These scholarships are named - 
in honor of the first founder, 
Isaac Rica. 

It is well known that Boston 
University was the first ever or- 
ganized from the start, and in 
all departments, without respect 
to sex. Its radical principles have not harmed it. Though but 
ten vears old, it has already graduated, in unusually long and thor- 
ough courses, more than one thousand students. Its professional 
schools, and its post-graduate School of All Sciences, are remark- 
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THE YOUNG LADIES’ STUDY. 


by command of the Italian Minister of Marine. Their immediate 
scene was the Polygon of Muggiano, made famous by the trials of 
half a dozen years before. The attack was intrusted to those mon- 


sters in gunnery the 18-inch 100-ton muzzle-loaders of Sir WiLL- 


1aM ArnMstTRONG. The three plates competing 
in the defense were ScunermpeR & Co.’s, from 
Le Creusot, France, and CaMMELL & 
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Co.’s and JoHn Brown & Co.’s, from Sheffield, 
England. The plates were each 11 feet long, 
8% broad or high, and 19 inches thick, weigh- 
ing about thirty-two tons, and were adequately 
backed by oak and by old metallic targets, to 
which they were bolted according to the sys- 
tems of the respective competitors. 

To announce at the outset the result of this 
great match for superiority, the triumph which 
the Creusot workshops won in 1876 was re- 
newed in 1882. The immediate outcome of 
the former trials was the selection of the 
ScuHneiper homogenevus all-steel plate for 
cuirassing the Duilio and Dandolo, while a 
collateral result was the adoption by the Eng- 
lish founders of compound plates composed 
of iron covered with a layer of steel in place 
of the all-iron plaque. ScHneiper, no less 
alert, perfected his own products, and saw 
them practically applied in the new Formi- 
dable, Terrible, and Furieux of the French 
navy, while the compound plates were adopt- 
ed not only by the British Admiralty in their - 
latest war ships, but were accepted by Italy 
for the Jtalia. But as Italy desired plates 
surpassing even the Duzilio’s in impenetrabil- 
ity, the old rivals were at length brought to- 
gether in the new competition. pa? 

The gun was set at a distance of not quite 
100 yards. The projectiles, made at the San 
Vito Arsenal from pig-iron furnished by the 
Gregorini Foundry, weighed each 2003 pounds. 
‘The powder was from the Fossano Mills, about 
two grains to the pound. According to the 
rules adopted for the test, the first shot at 
each plate was to be fired with a charge only 
sufficient to exactly perforate 19 inches of iron, 
and the firing was then to be continned with 
a charge such as would perforate a plate 24 
inches thick. Computation ascertained the 
required charge to be in the first instance 
somewhat over 328 pounds, and afterward 
somewhat over 478. 

At the first shot both the English plates 
were badly cracked; the projectiles broke off 
after penetrating 14 inches into the Brown 
plate, and 6 into the Cammett. The cracks 
were not only numerous, but several extended 
all the way through. The Brown plate kept 
on cracking after the shot had been fixed in 
it, thus indicating that its molecular structure 
had been deranged. The backing was also 
badly wrenched, and the frames and bolts 
broken. The plate, on the other 
hand, was absolutely without a crack. The 
projectile penetrated but 8 inches, when it 
" broke off, and the wall of the target remain- 
| ed wholly intact in all ite parts. The shots 
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had been directed at the lower corners of the respective plates. 
The second series of shots, delivered with a velocity of about 
518 yards, instead of 408 as before, completed the ruin of the Eng- 
lish plates. They were broken into fragments, which fell at the 
foot of the target. A piece of the Brown plate remained clinging 
to the backing by a broken bolt, but the backing of the CAMMELL 
plate was stripped bare and much broken. The shot delivered 
against the ScHNempER plate had made a few insignificant cracks ; 
the projectile only penetrated about 9:inches, or less than half the 
thickness, and had broken into many pieces, while the plate re- 
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SCENE OF THE EXPERIMENTS. 


mained entire on the target, which was itself intact, and the bolts 
had not been stirred. 

The English plates having disappeared, the Commission award- 
ed the palin of superiority to the ScuNEipER. But in order to sub- 
ject the latter to a crucial test, it was resolved to attack the French 
plate at point-blank range with the hardest of known projectiles. 
Accordingly, with the high powder charges and great velocity al- 
ready just used, two more shots were fired, one with the Warr- 
WORTH Compressed steel projectile, and the other with the Grre- 
ORINI cast steel. The former only entered 8 inches out of the 19, 


and was itself shortened 16 inches, bulging out in a spherical 
form ; the latter broke off while still 6 inches short of perforating 
the plate, and its point was badly blunted. The trials, which ex- 
tended through four days, and were witnessed by many foreign 
officers, including General Captain Rice, and 
Messrs, BarnaBy and RanpDELL, the British representatives, were 
a triumph for Le Creusot. ane 

It is only fair to add that the English claim successes in a com- 
petitive trial at Cronstadt between a CamMELL (Wirson’s com- 
pound) plate and a Scunewwer; both, however, of much less thick- 
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THE YOUNG MEN’S STUDY. 


JACOB SLEEPER HALL. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


A reEw steps northeast from the State-house, in the direction of 
the City Hall, within the triangle formed by drawing connecting 
lines between the library buildings of the Boston Athenzum, the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Society, the Corporation of Boston University have 
found a remarkably central, quiet, and eligible site for the new 
hall which is to be the home of “The College of Liberal Arts.” 
The building was dedicated some weeks ago with addresses by his 
Excellency Governor Lone, President Exior of Harvard University, 
General Francis A. Wacker, President of the Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Rev. Cook, argl others. 

The Hon. Jacos SLEEPER, whose name the new hall bears, is one 
of the three founders of the University, the other two being the 
late Isaac Ricu, Esq., and the late Hon. Lex CuaF iy, father of ex- 
Governor WitLiam CLariin. For twelve years Mr. SLEEPER was an 
overseer of Harvard University, and for two or three terms a member 
of the Executive Councils-of Governors Banks and ANDREW. He 
is Vice-President of the Corporation of Boston University, and has 
been from the beginning one of the most liberal, influential, and de- 
voted members of the board, and a life-long friend of education. 
= The front of the building on Somerset Street is eighty feet. It 
is built of pressed and moulded brick and terra cotta. In appear- 
ance it is magsive and substantial, with deeply recessed openings 
and bold projections. The stvle is a freely treated Renaissance. 
A part of the, windows have the transom lights glazed with quarry 
glass, and other sashes are filled in with cathedral glass in delicate 
tints in small squares. The transom light over the front doorway 
is of quarry glass in quiet colors, forming the monograms B. U. 
and J. S. on either side of a central wreath of laurel. Passing 
the oaken entrance doors one sees two marble tablets, on which 
are directories for the guidance of visitors. Farther on are the 
offices of the Registrar and Treasurer, the tasteful study of the 
young men, and a University Chapel. A private entrance for lady 
students at the left of the front opens into a corridor extending the 
_whole depth of the building to the ladies’ gymnasium, dressing- 


“reference library, study tables, 


room, parlor, and study. From 
the main entrance hall, which 
i has a width of thirteen feet and 
<a floor of marble tiling, rise the 
main stairways, one on either 
| hand, leading to the upper sto- 

| ries, where are found a large lec- 
| ture-hall, lecture-rooms, offices 
for the President, Deans, and pro- 

fessors. Perhaps the most at- 
tractive room of all is the spa; 
cious “Study for Young Ladies,” 
a sketch of which is given here, 
with. A brick fire-place of gen- 
erous width is built the whole 
height of the room, ornamented 
with moulded brick, inscribed 
terra-cotta panels, and Chelsea 
tiles. A niche above the fire- 


H(i == place contains a bust of Minerva, 

At either side of the chimney is 
ff a deep oaken settle. The ends 

. = at of the room are semicircular in 

~ : SS plan, and have wide divans of 

SX corresponding shape. It is in- 

tended to place in the centre of 
7 one of these semicircles a life- 


sized statue now being cut in 

Italy. The side of the room op- 

posite to the fire-place has a 
earved oak book-case for the reference library, with desks and 
writing appliances, extending its whole length, while high above is. 
a triplet window glazed with antique quarry-work, cut crystals, and 
opalescent glass. These windows make a beautiful bit of color set. 
into the deep terra-cotta-colored | 
walls. A» polished hard - wood 
floor, Turkey rugs, and large 
leather-covered library tables 
complete the fittings of this 


ably prosperous. The School of Law is the largest in New Eng. 
land, numbering one hundred and ninety students. Yet it was the 
first in America to present and insist upon a three years’ course of 
study as 4 prerequisite to graduation. The whole number of stu- 
dents at present in attendance at the University is 572. It is in- 
tended that the new ‘“ Jaeob Sleeper Hall” shall be but the first of 
a series of buildings, to be erected as the means shall be provided, 
until all the different departments of the University shall be as 


conveniently and worthily housed as is at present the College of | 


Liberal Arts. 
THE ARMOR-PLATE TRIALS AT SPEZIA. 


THe contest between guns and armor, which began: more than 
twenty years ago, still continues. At first the advantage was on 
the side of the defense ; for with the 68-pounder, the heaviest gun 
then aflodt, even the iron skins of the early armored vessels were 
impenetrable. The call for heavier ordnance successively pro- 
duced the huge American smooth-bores and the powerful rifled 
guns of ArmstronG, Krupp, Wuitworra, and others. With the 
attack then in the ascendant, the iron-founders re-enforced the 
targets with still stouter plates; but the gun-makers, rallying, by 
their device of chambering, their mammoth grain powder, their 
improved projectiles, and their hydraulic gear, again seized the 
lead.. Meanwhile Italy, redeemed and renewing her youth under 
Victor EMANUEL, pressed again into the front rank of naval powers, 
as if the spirits of her dukes and doges had risen from a sleep of 
centuries to lead her on. With the audacious conception of her 
Duilio and, Dandolo, her Italia and Lepanto, she surpassed all mar- 
itime powers alike in artillery and armor. It was natural that her 
trial ground should become the central arena of the struggle of 
cannon against cuirass, and the fortified shores of the noble bay 
of Spezia soon eclipsed the fame of Shoeburyness and Gavre. 

The recent November experiments at Spezia were undertaken 


room... The ‘“ Young Men’s 
Study,” on the first floor at the 
entrance, is also appropriate 
and attractive, having a good 


and other desirable conven- 
iences. A separate and well- 
appointed gymnasium is_ also 
provided for the young men. 

The liberal ideas and aims of 
the University were illustrated 
about a year ago by the creation 
of sixty-four free scholarships, 
which are to be divided among 
deserving and needy students of 
both sexes equally, which is 
equivalent for those receiving 
them to absolutely free tuition. 
These scholarships are named 
in honor of the first founder, 
Isaac Ricn. 

It is well known that Boston - 
University was the first ever or-. 
ganized from the start, and in 
all departments, without respect 
to sex. Its radical principles have not harmed it. Though but 
ten years old, it has already graduated, in unusually long and thor- 
ough courses, more than one thousand students. Its professional 


schools, and its post-graduate School of All Sciences, are remark- 
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‘sters in gunnery the 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ STUDY. 


by command of the Italian Minister of Marine. Their immediate 
scene was the Polygon of Muggiano, made famous by the trials of 
half a dozen vears before. The attack was intrusted to those mon- 
18-inch 100-ton muzzle-loaders of Sir Wiit- 
ArnmstTRONG. The three plates competing 
in the defense were ScunerpER & Co.’s, from 
Le Creusot, France, and CHaratres CaMMELL & 
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Co.’s and JoHn Brown & Co.’s, from Sheffield, 
England. The plates were each 11 feet long, 
8% broad or high, and 19 inches thick, weigh- 
ing about thirty-two tons, and were adequately 
backed by oak and by old metallic targets, to 
which they were bolted according to the sys- 
tems of the respective competitors. 

To announce at the outset the result of this 
great match for superiority, the triamph which 
the Creusot workshops won in 1876 was re- 
newed in 1882. The immediate outcome of 
the former trials was the selection of the 
Scuneiper homogenevus all-steel plate for 
cuirassing the Duilio and Dandolo, while a 
collateral result was the adoption by the Eng- 
lish founders of compound plates com 
of iron covered with a layer of steel in place 
of the all-irom plaque. ScHnerer, no less 
alert, perfected his own products, and saw 
them practically applied in the new Formi- 

- dable, Terrible, and Fitrieuzx of the French 
navy, while the compound plates were adopt- 


latest war ships, but were accepted by Italy 
for the Jtalia. But as Italy desired plates 
surpassing even the Duilio’s in impenetrabil- 
ity, the old rivals were at length brought to- 
gether in the new competition. Bad." 
The gun was set at a distance of not quite 


Vito Arsenal from pig-iron furnished by the 
Gregorini Foundry, weighed each 2003 pounds. 
The powder was from the Fossane Mills, about 
two grains to the pound. According to the 
rules adopted for the test, the first shot at 
each plate was to be fired with a charge only 
sufficient to exactly perforate 19 inches of iron, 
and the firing was then to be continued with 
a charge such as would perforate a plate 24 
inches. thick. Computation ascertained the 
required charge to be in the first instance 
somewhat over 328 pounds, and afterward 
somewhat over 478. 

At the first shot both the English plates 
were badly cracked; the projectiles broke off 
after penetrating 14 inches into the Brown 
plate, and 6 into the Camme.tt. The cracks 
were not only numerous, but several extended 
all the way through. The Brown plate kept 
on cracking after the shot had been fixed in 
it, thus indicating that its molecular structure 
had been deranged. The backing was ‘also 
badly wrenched, and the frames and bolts 
broken. The Scuneiprr plate, on the other 
hand, was absolutely without a crack. The 
projectile penetrated but 8 inches, when it 
broke off, and the wall of the target remain- 
| ed wholly intact in all its parts. The shots 
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had been directed at the lower corners of the respective plates. 
The second series of shots, delivered with a velocity of about 
518 yards, instead of 408 as before, completed the ruin of the Eng- 
lish plates. They were broken into fragments, which fell at the 
foot of the target. A piece of the Brown plate remained clinging 
to the backing by a broken bolt, but the backing of the CaMMELL 
plate was stripped bare and much broken. The shot delivered 


against the ScHNEIDER plate had made a few insignificant cracks ;: 


the projectile only penetrated about 9 inches, or less than half the 
thickness, and had broken into many pieces, while the plate re- 


SCENE OF THE EXPERIMENTS. 


mained entire on the target, which was itself intact, and the bolts 
had not been stirred. 

The English plates having disappeared, the Commission award- 
ed the palin of superiority to the ScHNeipER. But in order to sub- 
ject the latter to a crucial test, it was resolved to attack the French 
plate-at point-blank range with.the hardest of known projectiles. 
Accordingly, with the high powder charges and great velocity al- 
ready just used, two more shots were fired, one with the Warr- 
WORTH compressed steel projectile, and the other with the Grre- 
ORINI cast steel. The former only entered 8 inches out of the 19, 


and was itself shortened 16 inches, bulging out in a spherical 
form ; the latter broke off while still 6 inches short of perforating 
the plate, and its point was badly blunted. The trials, which ex- 
tended through four days, and were witnessed by many foreign 
officers, including General Captain Rick, and 
Messrs. BarnaBy and RanpeE.t, the British representatives, were 
a triumph for Le Creusot. 

It is only fair to add that the English claim successes in a com- 
petitive trial at Cronstadt between a CamMMELL (WILsoN’s com- 
pound) plate and a Scunewwer; both, however, of much less thick- 
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ia. At Cron- 


breech-loader. It must also be stated that some 
of the English experts maintain that the ScHNEI- 
per victory at Spezia was due solely to a better 
system of bolting the plates to the target. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


De. 8S. F. Newoomnn, Greenfield, O 
cases of several m 


PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR - 
t prevented by the use of Burnett 
should insist upon 


Barnett’s Flavoring Extracts ; they are the best.-[4 dv. } 


WHAT EVERY HORSEMAN’ WANTS. 
A GOOD, CHEAP, AND RELIABLE LINIMENT. 
SUCH AN ARTICLE IS 
DR. TOBIASS VENETIAN LINIMENT. 

In pint bottles at 90 cents. For colic, cuts, galls, 

&c., IT IS WARRANTED BETTER THAN 

ANY OTHER. Sold by the druggists and saddlers. 
Depot, 42 Murray Street.—[4 do.} 


Covens axp Hoarseness. — The irritation which 
induces coughing immediately relieved by use of 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” Price 2c. a box.—[Adv.] 


C. C. SHarnr, Furrier, 103 Prince Street, N. Y., will 
send Far Fashion Book free to any address.—[Ado.] 


Eserxces of ginger, ag don’t cure conghs 
oes up the system like Parker's Ginger Tonic. 


M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S 
CYCLOP ZDIA, 


Having recently completed this great work, it oe 
ne great pleasnre to announce the same to all those 
who are in any way interested in Biblical, theological, 
and ecclesiastical studies. 

The importance of this work to every student of the 
Sacred Scriptures, and of all branches of religious 
knowledge, is very apparent. The largeness of its 
acope, the accuracy of its statements, its fulness of in- 
formation, the liberal spirit in which all questions of 
ed, the absence of an un- 
necessary display of mere technical learning, com- 
mend it to the approval of readers in general, irre- 
spective of their denominational views. To insure 
the completeness eseential in a work so comprehen- 
sive, the scholarship of Europe and America has been 
Jaid under contribution. very work, ancient and 
modern, which could throw light upon disputed points 
of geography, history, biography, or doctrine, has been 
carefully examined by competent men, who have cull- 
ed from its pa whatever was necessary to further 
this design, and to carry out the purpose of the pro- 
jectore—which was to make this Cyclo ia a re- 


of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 


iterature so complete and comprehensive that the 
sor of it would enjoy all the fruits of ages of 
earned research in these branches of knowledge. 


A FEW NOTICES OF THE PRESS, Ete. 


This work has long since taken its place as a stand- 
ard of theological and Biblical information.* * * There 
is no work in the English language which is at once 
eo full and comprehensive as this one. Neither do we 
kuow its equal in any Janguage. * * * For the minister 
and the general student it is an invaluable thesaurns, 
while for general use in any home there is nothing 
ore: conld serve as a substitute.—Christian Advocate, 

This Cycl ia is undonbtedly the most nseful yet 
constructed either here or in Europe. It is both cred- 

table in its design and execution, and timely in its 
apromrenes, and may be recommended as having no 
rival.—Nation, N. Y. 


From the Rev. Bishop Matturw Siurson. 


The Cyclopedia is invaluable for the Biblical and 
theological student. 


From the Rev. Pattir Sonarr, D.D. 

It is truly an opus magnum and an honor to Ameri- 
can scholarship, industry, and enterprise. The whole 
work is a thedlogical reference library of inestimable 
value, and is not likely to be superseded for the next 
twenty years. ** * I anthorize yon to add my name 
to the list of scholars who recommend the work. 


“This work can be purchased only throngh anthor- 
ized agents. 
All applications for agencies should be addressed tu 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
| Frankiin Square, N. Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
_ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 
PETROLINA COLD CREAM. 


CAMPHOR ICE. 
iable, meritorious preparations, which never be- 
come rancid, nor irritate the moet senritive cuticle: 
unsurpassed as emoliients for rongh skin, chapped 
hande, face, and lips; remove tan, freckles, sunburn, 
ects Of Frepch pastes, cosmetics, and grease paints. 
Soid by and dealers in toilet articles 
factured by BINGHAMTON OIL REFINING Co. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


‘LUNDBORG'S 
RHENISH COLOGNE. 


WONDERFUL REVELATIONS OF 
THE MICROSCOPE. 


Discovery OF THE most Deapty Enemy or Man- 
KIND. THE BaciLtvs and rts RavaGes. 


‘The scientific world has been greatly startled 
and agitated of late by the discovery with the mi- 
croscope of the most dreadful enemy of mankind, 
in the form of myriads of little death-dealing par- 
asites. The air we breathe and live in is charged 
with these deadly little growths in proportion as it 
is infected from various noxious sourees. Having 
by recent experiments and research been shown 
to be the most fruitful cause of disease known, 
and the welfare and health of every individual 
depending so largely on the freedom from their 
destructive ravages, it is but natural that the re- 
ports of recent investigators in this field of scien- 
tific inquiry should be widely read, and that every 
phase of these astounding discoveries should be 
subject to universal discussion. At first received 
with some suspicion, they have at length been 
thoroughly proven, and are now receiving the un- 
qualified endorsements of the leading scientific 
men throughout the world. But little else is 
talked of in the schools and clubs of science, and 
the medical and scientific journals are crowded 
with the testimony that is being added corrobora- 
tive of the value of the marvellous discovery, which 
is pronounced the greatest advance in medical 
science of modern times. 

To L. Pasteur, the eminent French scientist, 
who by his learned investigations has saved to 
France so many millions of dollars, is probably 
due the honor of first pointing out the terrible 
power of these germs. In recognition of his great 
service the government has recently voted him 
from the public treasury $10,000, with which to 
continue his experiments. He has described sev- 
eral varieties of these parasites, some compara- 
tively harmless, others extremely dangerous. One 
form he proved, by a series of vaccinations and 
other conclusive experiments, was the cause of 
death of many thousands of animals and herds of 
cattle; another, the active agent in the death of 
fowls by cholera. Acting upon the knowledge he 
had gained of the nature of germs, he pointed 
out a means of relief that speedily prevented a 
spread of the diseases and ended their devasta- 
tion. 

TYNDALL, with the aid of other eminent Eng- 
lish investigators, made a number of examina- 
tions of the floating particles in the atmosphere, 
and found numbers of living spores capable of 
producing disease. In dry and healthy localities 
but few germs were found, and these of the harm- 
less varieties, while in low, damp places, crowded 
houses, and unhealthy cities, the poisonous germs 
were extremely numerous everywhere. 

Dr. Kocna, of Wallstein, Germany, a 
man whose work in connection with the organisms 
of contagious diseases has made him a recognized 
authority upon the subject, by experimenting 
after the methods of Vittemin, has discovered 
and published an account of one of the most dan- 
gerous varieties, to which it is proven more deaths 
are due than to any disease incident to the human 
race. 

He describes it as a simple cellular organism 
belonging to the same order as the bacteria. When 
dried the*gZerms may, without losing any vitality, 
endure great extremes of temperature. Being as 
fine and as light as dust, invisible to the naked 
eye, they may be blown any distance by the wind 
or carried upon the clothing or body. Like seeds, 
they may lie for months or years undisturbed 
upon the furniture, floor, carpets, curtains, walls, 
or in the bedding, and only requiring a proper 
degree of warmth, moisture, and food to waken 
into life, develop, and grow. They thrive and 
live in the blood, lymph, mucus, and secretions of 
the human body. When the system is unhealthy 
or weak they attack the cells that make up the 
animal frame. Any albuminous fluid will furnish 
them with food for growth, and a single drop is 
sufficient to contain hundreds. Examined with 
microscopes of great power, which enlarge them 
so that they can be seen and studied, they have 
the appearance of, minute rod-like bodies, having, 
when active, some power of motion. They bend 
in the middle like a bow, and straighten with a 
jerk that sends them a few times their own length. 
At the temperature of the human body they are 
the most active. 

Their power of increase or reproduction is re- 
markably great. One germ, in a few weeks’ time, 
under favorable conditions, will give rise to mill- 
ions. The process is by simple growth and di- 
vision. Cold destroys or prevents their growth, 
and this is why refrigeration prevents decay of 
meats and other animal foods. Exposed to 
warmth, these small organisms attack and eat up 
the albuminous tissues, leaving a foul mass. The 
odors so common to this process are given off by 
these minute organisms, and is about the only in- 
dication of their presence. This is the warning 
of nature, and it is an instinct to avoid all such 
smells. The foul breath, bad odors of old sores, 
etc., leads man to avoid these germs in a great 
measure. The danger of their presence in the 
body can be imagined when their rapid increase 
is considered. A few germs may be readily ab- 
sorbed into the system by breathing air contain- 
ing them. They are thus drawn into the interior 
of the body through the long and narrow respira- 
tory passages of the throat, chest, and nose, which 
are ‘lined with soft membrane and covered with 
sticky mucus. In this fluid they find ready 
lodgment and favorable conditions for develop- 
ment, increase, and growth. The “cold” or ca- 
tarrh, ozena or chronic catarrh, hay fever, etc., 
are common manifestations of the effects of one of 

the least harmful of these germs or microzymes. 
In the discharges from the respiratory 


are found. The fever, debility, pains “in the 
bones,” loss of appetite, etc., are indications of 


| their depressing effects upon the vital organs. 


tion was over one and a half millions. 


at such times thousands of the living animalcule” 


It is from germs of slower development, how- 
ever, that the greatest danger follows. To the one 
most fully described by Kocu is due more deaths 
than to any other known cause. According to the 
researches of Currer, Frnt, and Deserine, over 
eight million people die every year from this 
cause alone. The annual deaths in France, Eng- 
land, Germany, and Russia from their a. 

nt 
United States and Canada over three hundred 
thousand persons perished in the last year from 
the bacillus alone. The most common disease re- 
sulting from it is consumption of the lungs, but 
other organs of the body are liable to be affected, 
as they develop slowly but surely in any organ 
that may be in a weak or unhealthy state. 

If active and healthy, the liver, kidneys, and 
bowels have to a wonderful extent the power of 
expelling these deadly animaleule or parasites 
from the system. And this faict furnishes an 
important indication for the successful treatment 


of all the long list of maladies caused by these | 


parasites, as will be hereafter shown. 

The studies of Lancisca, an eminent Italian, 
and Woop, Forman, and others, jare interesting, 
as showing the large variety of chronic diseases ‘as 
heretofore classified that result from these germs. 
Among the most common were “liver complaint,” 


_biliousness or torpid liver, dyspepsia or indiges- 


tion, lung affections, bronchitis, kidney diseases, 
chronic diarrhoea, spinal complaint, fever-sorés, 
white swellings, hip-joint disease, rheumatism, 
malarial diseases, such as fever and ague or in- 
termittent fever, general and nervous debilities, 


‘female weaknesses, chronic catarrh of the head, 


or ozena, many forms of unhealthy discharges 
from internal organs, and all the various scrofa- 
lous affections of the skin, glands, bones, joints, 
etc., including consumption, whicli is but scrofu- 
lous disease of the lungs. | 

In this large catalogue of apparently widely 
differing diseases, but really all depending upon 
a common cause, and therefore naturally to be 
successfully treated on the same general princi- 
ples, examination of the blood and secretions re- 
vealed large numbers of these parasites, and, cu- 
riously enough, the number bore a direct relation 
to the severity of the disease, a comparatively 
small number being present in mild cases and a 
very large proportion in bad cases. Under the 
use of the specific treatment which they give; 
and which is substantially the same as that de 
scribed and recommended later in this review, 
the number was: seen to steadily diminish from: 
day to day, until, with the restoration of health 
= bodily strength, they could not be found at. 
all. | 
The greatest variety of symptoms were found 
to accompany their presence, due to peculiarities 
of the constitution, the part of the body most) 
seriously affected, and the efforts of the different; 
organs to rid the system of these germs. Among’ 
the most common were frequent headaches, neu-, 
ralgic pains, nausea, constipation, poor or vari-: 
able appetites, diarrhoea, bad breath), hectic fever, 
cough, night-sweats, cold extremities, dyspepsia, 
catarrh, sore throat, sore eyes, etc., while, where. 
the skin was affected, salt-rheum, /boils, carbun- ° 
cles, scurf skin, erysipelas, St. Anthony’s fire, and’ 
other symptoms were common, and all gradually | 
but with certainty were cured by the same means. | 
The hectic fever so often met with in consump-. 
tion, with the hacking or tearing cough, night- 
sweats, diarrhoea, and other symptoms due to the | 
efforts of nature to throw off and expel these | 
germs, were also readily controlled! and cured in ‘ 
the same way as were the old sores, abscesses and | 
ulcers in the lungs, liver, and other important 
organs. 

The corrosive acids and mineral poisons are | 
found to possess the power of killing these germs, 
but the dangerous nature of such powerful agents | 
prevents their internal use. For the purpose of 
expelling the germs when once within the sys- ; 
tem, it is necessary to resort to vegetable reme- 
dies, in order to cleanse the blood of the germs 
without injury to the patient. 

An American physician of large experience in 
the treatment of all forms of chronic diseases, 
now conclusively shown to be caused by parasitic 
life, for many years devoted much time to the 
investigation of the causes of these affections, 
and in the treatment of many thousands of cases 
developed and thoroughly tested a combination 
of vegetable agents, which he used with marvel- 
lous success in their cure. lege 


| 


In cases of wasting disease, as consumption, or 
scrofula of the lungs, and other organs, and in 
all cases attended with great weakness, it was 
found to exert the most wonderfal tonic and 
restorative influences ; besides, its nutritive prop- 
erties far surpass those of cod-liver oil or any 
of the remedial agents resorted to by the medi- 
cal profession in such cases. Hypophosphites, 
iron, and quinine bear no comparison to it in 
building up the strength of the debilitated. The 
recipe as advised by him has been used for years 
with the greatest success in a vast and most suc- 
cessful practice. | | 

The written experiences of the many sufferers 
who have been cured, and who express in term: 
of the highest praise their endorsement of its 
great value, are sufficient to fill volumes. Liv- 
ing witnesses are everywhere, monuments to 
modern genius and scientific progress in the 
healing art. 4 | 

Sufferers from “liver complaint,”’ giving rise 
to “bad blood,” consumption, scrofula, and other 
affections and symptoms, the results of blood poi- 
soning from the ravages of the deadly parasites 
or disease-germs so briefly referred to, find in 
this remedy prompt relief and a permanent cure. 
The great and increasing demand for this God- 
given and peerless remedy for so many appar- 
ently different, but really kindred, ailments, led 
‘to its preparation in pure and convenient form 
under the name of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. It can be obtained-the- world over 
at drug and general stores, and full directions 

| 


for its use’ will be found in the pamphlet 
surrounds each bottle. It exerts the ie = 
derful stimulating and invigorating influence on 
the liver, that greatest gland of the human s 
tem, which has been not inaptl 
“housekeeper of our health.” rough the in- 
creased action of the liver and other emunctory 
organs of the system, all poisonous germs are 
rendered inactive and gradually expelled from 
the system with other impurities. In some cases 
where there are unhealthy discharges, as from 
the nostrils in cases of either acute or chronic 
catarrh, the use of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, a 
mild and healing antiseptic lotion, should be as. 
sociated with the use of the Discovery. It is 
also advisable to use this lotion in other local 
manifestations of disease of mucous surfaces. 
By this means the germs of disease are destroyed 
and the membranes cleansed before any of the_ 
poisonous bacilli ave absorbed into the blood. 
In sore throat, quinsy, or diphtheria, the Catarrh 
Remedy liquid should be used as a gargle, and 
the Golden Medical Discovery taken freely. | 

In women, where weakness of special organs is 
common and almost certain to be developed, at- _ 
tended by backache, bearing-down sensations and 
other local symptoms, the use of Dr. Pierce’s F.a- 
vorite Prescription, in conjunction with that of 
the Discovery, speedily restores the healthy fune- 
tions and assists in building up and invigorating 
the system. 

In any case where the bowels have been costive 
and are not regulated and acted upon sufficiently 
by the mild laxative properties possessed by the 
Golden Medical Discovery, Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant: 
Purgative Pellets (little liver pills), taken in small 
doses of only one or two each day, will aid ma- 
terially in establishing healthy action, and in ex- 
pelling the disease-producing germs from the 
blood and system. 

At the risk of repetition and by way of recapit- 
ulation, we may truthfully say that Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery cures all humors, from the worst 
scrofula to a common blotch, pimple, or eruption. 
Ervysipelas, salt-rheum, fever-sores, scaly or rough 
skin, in short, all diseases caused by disease-germs 
in the blood, are conquered by this powerful, 
purifying, and invigorating medicine, Great eat- 
ing ulcers rapidly heal under its benign influences. 
Especially has it manifested its potency in cur- 
ing tetter, rose rash, boils, carbuncles, sore eyes, 
scrofulous sores and swellings, white swellings, 
goitre or thick neck, and enlarged glands. 

“The blood is the life.” Thoroughly cleanse 
this fountain of health by using Golden Medical 
Discovery, and good digestion, a fair skin, buoy- 
ant spirits, vital strength, and soundness of con- 
stitution are established. 

Consumption, which is scrofulous disease of 
the lungs, induced by the deadly disease-germ, 
bacillus, is promptly and positively arrested and 
cured by this sovereign remedy, if taken before 
the last stages of the disease are reached. From 
its wonderful power over this terribly fatal dis- 
ease, When first offering this now world-famed 
remedy to the public, Dr. Prerce thought favor- 
ably of calling it his “consumption cure,” but 
abandoned that name as too restrictive for a 
medicine that, from its wonderful combination of 
germ-destroying, as wellas tonic, or strengthening, 
alterative, or blood - cleansing, anti - bilious, din- 
retic, pectoral, and nutritive properties, is unequal- 
led, not only as a remedy for consumption of the 
lungs, but for all chronic diseases of the liver, 
blood, kidneys, and lungs. 

If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sal- 
low. color of skin, or yellowish-brown spots on 
face or body, frequent headache or dizziness, bad 
taste in mouth, internal heat or chills, alternated 
with hot flashes, low spirits and gloomy forebod- 
ings, irregular appetite, and tongue coated, you 
are suffering from indigestion, dyspepsia, and 
torpid liver or “ biliousness.” In many cases 
only part of these symptoms are experienced. 
As a remedy for all such cases Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery has no equal, as it effects 
perfect and radical cures. | 

For weak lungs, spitting of blood, short breath, 


- consumptive night-sweats, and kindred affections, 
| it is a sovereign remedy. In the cure of bronchi- 

tis, severe coughs and consumption, it has aston- 
ished the medical faculty, and emineut physicians 


pronounce it the greatest medical discovery of 
the age. The nutritive properties possessed by 
cod - liver oil are trifling when compared with 
those of the Golden Medical Discovery. It rap- 
idly builds up the system and increases the flesh 
and weight of those reduced below the usual 
standard of health by wasting diseases. 

The plan of treatment that we have so briefly 


outlined in this article for the large class of 
chronic diseases referred to has long been ac- 
_knowledged to be the most successfal, based as 


it is upon the belief, shared by the most skilful 


_ medical men of the day, that the only way to get 


_rid of the noxious disease-producing germs in the 
, blood and system is through the liver, kidners, 


and bowels, and therefore that those agents 
/which are known to act most efficiently in re- 


‘storing healthy action of these organs are the 
“ones most to be relied upon. For this purpose 
jthe Golden Medical Discovery is pre-eminently 
the agent that fulfils every indication of treat- 
ment required. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshin 

Fruit Lozenge 
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remorrhoids, 


bile, headache, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 


Prepared E. GRILLON, 
Sole 
Pharmacien de 1** 


de ila Faculte de 
27, rae Rambutean, Pa 


GRILLO Sold by ail Draggists. 
- TAMAR, unlike pills and 
the usual purgatives, is agreeable to take, and never 


produces irritation. 


‘AG Mew Gees) with name, 
10c., postpaid. Geo. I. Reed & Co., Nassau, N. 1. 
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LIFE INS. CoO. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President 


$5,826,712 19 | 


Net naacts, , 1881.. 
Receipts during 
terest, ren 4 
1,629,969 73 
$7,456,681 92 
Disbursements 
Claims by death.......... $457,930 03 
Matured and discounted 
Surre cash 
dividends return 
miums.. 83 
Annuities .. 1,419 29 
Commicdions... 8681698 
Profit and loas.. . 6,586 54 
Dividends to Stockholders. . 8,053 75 
“Expenses, Rent, Commis- 
sion, Salaries, Pos e 
aminations, &c.......--. 
1,361,492 05 
Net Assets, Dee. 31, 


ASSETS. 
U.S. and N. Y. city stocks. . $1,294,921 30 + 
Bonds and mo being cj 
first liens on 1 Estate 
valued by the 


at $8,703,750... 3,885,613 02 


Renal 487,499 70 
Cash on hand in banks and 
Trust Companies, ........ 322,483 64 
Lonns on collaterals........ 65,117 36 
Agents’ 39,554 
- 6,095,189 S87 
Add excess of market value 
of stocks over cost. . 249,311 20 
Market value real estate in 
excess of cost as per de- 
partment valuation. ...... 27,045 66 
Interest, accrned, and due 
and unpaid 41,825 35 
Deferred and unpaid 
ums leas 20 per cent...... 160,647 92 
GROSS ASSETS, 
December $1, 1882...... ase $6,574,020 00 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve by N. Y. Standard 
Company’s valuation..... $5,591,839 vO 
Unsettied claims......... 44, 
- Premiums paid in advance.. 4,611 16 
Unpiid dividends to stock- 
U 2,540 
Surplus as regards 
930,192 02 
6,574,020 00 
Policies ixsned in 1882...... 2,828 
Policies isened in 1881,..... 2,076 
Amount of insnrance in 1882 $6,457,795 


Amount of insurance in 18S1 4,681,460 
Total number of policies in 


Total amount insured, with 


W. HAXTUN, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
CYRUS M UNN » Aas’t Secretary. 

E. S. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies. 

I. C. PIERSON, Actuary. 

B.W. McCREADY, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
FOSTER & THOMSON, Attorneys. 

To lessen losses by forfeiture, when premiums 
are due and unpaid, this Company voluntarily ap- 
plies as premium, in all cases, the cash value of 
the dividends to the credit of each policy, to the 
continuance of such policy for days, months, or 
years, as the case may be; and during that time 
the insured may resume his payments without a 
re-examination. 


This is a protection which no 
other Company affords. 
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HOTOGRAPHS from a points of interest. 
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LANDY’S GALLERY, 
208 West 4th St., Cincinnati. 
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ASTORI 


THT 


InfantseaChildren 


Without Morphine or Narcotine. 


What gives our Children rosy cheeks 
What cures their fevers, makes them ‘sleep; 
Castoria. 


When Babies and turns, 


What cures their their worms, 
Castoria. 


What quickly cures Constipation, 
Sour Sto Colds, Indigestion ; ‘ 
But Castor! 
Farewell then to Morphine Syrups, 
Castor Oil and 
Hail Castoria! 
Centaur Liniment.—An un- 


failing cure for Rheumatism, 

Burns, Galls, &c. The most 
- Potent and Powerful Pain-reliev- 
ing and healing » known to 
man. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FIN AND CIIEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
&@ success and a boon for which nations should 
feel teful.”—See Medical Press,” Lancet,” 
** British Medical Journal,” &c. 
AUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
Label. This cantion is necessary, owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchnrch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, MoKESSON & ROB INS, H. K, & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 
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INTERNATION AL EXHIBITION 


FINE ARTS, 
From July Ast to October 15th. 


THE ACME LEVER 
CUFF BUTTONS 


Overcome all trouble with 


STIFF CUFFS. 


Ask your Jeweller for them, 
and 


GUNTHER S$ 
Send $1, $2, $ Send $1, $2, $3 0rg5 tor 
box by c 


express 
f the best candy in 
Put up in handsome boxes. 


ee CARLETON’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE 
THR DEST SELLING BOOK KVER KNOWN, The 

@largest discount, Circulars free. Agenta, 
address G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, N. Y. 


| of six 8c. stampa. WHITING, 50 > 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which, govern the 1s of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful appl _ of the fine properties 
of well-seiected Cocoa, Mr. has provided our 
breakfast tables with a de hicately flavored bevernge 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. Iris 


|} by the judicious use of such articles of dict that a 


— may be gradually built up until strong 
—, 1 to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
tle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil 
fortified with pure blood — aoe a@ properly nourished 


frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simpl y with boiling water or milk. Solid in 
tins only (3-lb. and Ib.) by Grocera, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 


London, England. 


THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 


SLEA & PERRINS' 


Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 
EXTRACT = 


Signature is on every bottle of GENUINE 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Sold and used throughout the world. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S. SONS, 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
NEW YORK | 


about 175 pages, 600 illustrations, 
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Plan Fruit In espec- 


M. FERRY & CO. DETROIT Mich. 
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CATARRH 


‘SANFORD’S RADICAL CURE, 


The Great American Balsamic Distillation 
of Witch Hazel, American Pine, Canadi- 
an Fir, Marigold, Clover Blossom, etc., 
For the Immediate Relicf and Pe srmanent Cure of 
every form of Catarrh, trom a Simple Head Cold or 
Influenza to the of Smell, ‘Taste, and Hearing, 
Cough, Bronchitis, and Incipient Consumption. 
Relief in five minutes in any and every case. Noth. 
ing like it. Grateful, fragrant, wholesome. Cure 
begins from first application, and is rapid, radical, 
nent,and never failing. 

One bottie Radical Cure, one Box Catarrhal Sol- 
vent and Sanford’s Inhaler, all in one package, of 
all druggists for $1. Ask for SAaNFroRD’s RapicaL 
Cure. WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 
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Nws. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own accoant and responsibility. ~ 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazaz Patterns or for any other business, 
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